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Calendar 



Jan. 28, 


Mon. 


Feb. 11, 


Mon, 


Feb. 22, 


Fri, 


Mar. 30, 


Sat. 


April 10, 


Wed. 



1917 

Sept. 24, Mon. Academic Ybab Begins in all departments of the 
University. Payment of the first instalment of the 
tuition fee is required on or before this date. 

Oct. 12, Fri. Columbus Day : a holiday. 

Nov. 23, Fri. Second instalment of the tuition fee is due on or before 
this date. 

Nov; 29, Thurs. Thanksgiving Day : a holiday. 

Dec. 1« Sat. Last day for filing subject of graduation thesis. 

Recess from Dec. SS, 1917, to Jan. 2, 1918, inchmve. 

1918 

Second Half-tbab Begins. 

The first term-bill is due on this date . Third instalment 

of the tuition fee is due on or before this date. 
Washington's Birthday : a holiday. 
Last day for re-engaging College Booms for 1918-19. 
Last day for receiving graduation theses. 

. Recess from April 14 to April 20, Inchmve. 

April 22, Mon. Fourth instalment of the tuition fee is due on or before 

this date. 
April 26, Thurs. Last day for receiving essays for the Hodgson Prize. 
May 2, Thurs. Last day for receiving applications for College Booms 

for 1918-19. 
May 30, Thurs. Memorial Day : a holiday. 
June 1, Sat. End of final examinations. 
June 19, Wed. All dues of candidates for degrees must be paid on or 

before this date. 
June 20, Thurs, Commencement. 

Summer Vacation, from Commencement Day to 
September 22, inclusive. 

July 20, Sat. Payment of the second term-bill is due on or before this 
date. 

Sept. 23, Mon. Academic Year Beoins in all departments of the 
University. Payment of the first instalment of the 
tuition fee is required on or before this date. 
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Lecturers in Factory Management 
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John Bertram Andrews, Ph.D., Secretary, American Association 
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Charles Day, S.B., M.E., Expert in Industrial Organization, 
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Henry Laurence Gantt, Expert in Industrial Organization, New 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

1917-18 

General Statement 

THE Graduate School of Business Administration was 
established in March, 1908, by votes of the President and 
Fellows and of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 
It was established as a separate Faculty by vote of the Gov- 
erning Boards on June 19, 1913. 

The aim of the School is to furniish instruction and oppor- 
tunity for investigation in the principles of business organiza- 
tion and administration and to supplement this with such 
elective courses as will enable students to receive special 
preparation for particular lines of business activity. The 
work in all courses is in a large measure conducted with 
concrete problems as a basis. 

The School is strictly a graduate department of the Uni- 
versity, and is therefore open only to students whose educa- 
tion and maturity fit them to undertake serious professional 
study. The requirement for admission as a regular student 
and candidate for the degree of Master in Business Admin- 
istration is the possession of a bachelor's degree from an 
approved college or scientific school. Opportunities for 
special study are, however, open to students not candidates 
for a degree. 

Academic Year and Registration 

The academic year 1917-18 will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1917, and work in the School will close with the final 
examinations, ending on June 1, 1918. There will be a recess 
from December 23, 1917, to January 2, 1918, inclusive; and 
from April 14 to April 20, inclusive. 
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The regular work in classes will begin on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1917. 

Every student in the School and every applicant for admis- 
sion is expected to be present in Cambridge at the beginning 
of each year of his membership in the School, and to register 
on Monday, the first day of the academic year, by filling a 
registration blank and filing it at the office of the School, or 
at such other place as may be designated by notice posted in 
University Hall. A student who enters on his studies after 
the beginning of the academic year must register at once at 
the office of the School. 

On registering, a student receives a certificate of registra- 
tion from the officer in charge; this certificate he must 
present to the Bursar, when he files his bond or gives other 
satisfactory security for the payment of his dues for the 
year; and he will obtain from the Bursar authorization to 
attend instruction and to use the College Library. In case 
the registration is afterwards not accepted, it will be can- 
celled, and the student will not be liable for tuition fees; 
or he may be transferred to another department of the 
University. 

A student is counted as a member of the School only from 
the date of his registration, and during the period when he is 
actually enrolled as a student in the School. 

A student who withdraws from the School in the course of 
an academic year is required to give inmiediate written notice 
at the office of the School. Only when such notice is given 
may an application for deduction from the full year's fees be 
considered. 

At registration, or within two days thereafter, every stu- 
dent of the School is required to submit to the Dean his list 
of elective studies for approval and then to file this list, 
coimtersigned by the Dean, at the office of the School. Any 
subsequent change in this list of studies must be similarly 
approved and filed. 
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Requirements for Admission 

GRADUATES of approved colleges or scientific schools 
are admitted without examination as regular students 
and candidates for the degree of Master in Business Admin- 
istration. 

Undergraduates of Harvard College who have completed 
the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of 
Science, but have not received the degree, are admitted to the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. Those who 
lack not more than a single course of the requirements are 
admitted to the School at the beginning of the academic year 
if in the judgment of the Dean they are likely to prosecute 
satisfactorily the work of the School. Such men constitute 
the group of unclassified students and their entire work must 
be carried on under the supervision of the School. 

Ordinarily students are not allowed to enter the School at 
the beginning of the second half-year. 

College graduates may enter any course as special students 
but their admission is in each case subject to the approval of 
the Dean. In addition men who have reached the age of 
twenty-one and have had at least three years of consecutive 
business experience may be admitted as special students upon 
obtaining the permission of the Dean. Such students are not 
candidates for a degree ; but they may be given a certificate 
on completing satisfactorily the work of the course or courses 
to which they are admitted. As a rule such students will be 
permitted to take, whether in the same year or in different 
years, not more than a total of two courses in the School. 

Recommendations as to Preparatory Studies 

Though a bachelor's degree will ordinarily admit the student 
to regular standing, it is recommended that he pursue during 
the latter part of his college career certain studies which will 
be useful to him in preparing for the more highly specialized 
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work of the Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Such studies are usually offered in any good college or scien- 
tific school. If the student's preparation is found inadequate, 
he may complete it after entrance; and it is advisable for him 
to consult with the Dean as soon as possible in regard to the 
manner in which such deficiencies are to be made good. 

Among the coiu^es offered by the Department of Eco- 
nomics in Harvard College those on the industrial and financial 
phenomena of modem times are of service to students who 
purpose to enter the School. Such are the courses on 
Principles of Economics (A), Money, Banking and Com- 
mercial Crises (3), Economics of Transportation (4a), 
Trade-Unionism and Allied Problems (6a), Economics of 
Corporations (46), Public Finance, (5), the Economic History 
of the United States (26), European Industry and Commerce 
in the Nineteenth Century (2a), Statistics (16), and Physiog- 
raphy, elementary course (Geography 1). 

Some knowledge of mechanical drawing is highly useful in 
almost all branches of business. A command of good English 
and a reading knowledge of at least one modem language, 
either German, French, or Spanish, are desirable. The in- 
creased interest in our business relations with South America 
indicates the desirabiUty of a thorough under^aduate train- 
ing in Spanish for those who think it at all possible that they 
may enter the Business School. 

The training in exact observation and the specific knowl- 
edge acquired in mathematics and in such scientific studies 
as physics and chemistry are of no less importance in many 
lines of business administration. An administrative officer 
engaged in the business of manufacturmg, transportation, or 
insurance, can effectively grasp many essential parts of his 
business only through a knowledge of the mechanical, chemi- 
cal, or physical phenomena and laws involved. A thorough 
knowledge of mathematics, including calculus, is of profit to 
any serious student, and is, indeed, essential in certain 
professions, such as that of the actuary. 
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But while it is sti'ongly recommended that pi*epatation for 
the work of the School and for the later business career should 
include the subjects here indicated, attention is called to the 
fact that one of the chief objects of requiring a bachelor's 
degree for admission to the Graduate School of Business 
Administration is that the strictly professional work of the 
School may rest upon a foimdation of liberal studies. A due 
proportion of the preparatory college course should," there- 
fore, be given to studies having a general value for education 
and culture. 

Requirements for Degrees 
Master in Business Administration 

THE degree of Master in Business Administration is 
granted on the satisfactory completion of an approved 
program of study, normally requiring two years of residence. 
A longer period of residence and study may be necessary for 
students whose preparation has been inadequate. 

A complete year's work ordinarily consists of four full 
courses of advanced grade, pursued throughout the academic 
year, or of equivalent work, whether done in connection with 
any course or courses of instruction or carried on outside of 
the courses, provided that the weight it is designed to have in 
the year's program is approved by the Faculty. 

Each second-year student is required to submit a satisfac- 
tory thesis dealing with some concrete problem in the business 
which he plans to enter and embodying the results and con- 
clusions derived from his original investigation of actual busi- 
ness conditions. A statement giving the subject of his thesis, 
and an approval thereof in writing by some member of the 
staflf of instructors in the School, must be filed with the Dean 
before December 1, and the completed thesis must be pre- 
sented to the Dean before April 10. 
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Students who complete the program of study with dis- 
tinguished excellence will receive the degree of Master in 
Business Administration with Distinction. 

Doctor of Philosophy in Business Economics 

A new course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Business Economics is open to men desiring 
to undertake research in business subjects. It will serve 
primarily those who intend to become teachers in this field. 
The degree will be administered by the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences acting through the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics, and in cooperation with the 
teaching staff of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Additional information can be obtained by applying to the 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 24 
University Hall, or, if desired, by applying to the Secretary of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, 17 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge. 

Program of Instruction 

SINCE the aim of the School is to give to each individual 
student a practical and specialized professional training 
suitable to the particular business which he plans to enter, 
freedom of election is provided for a part of the courses of the 
first year and for all the courses of the second year. The 
courses selected by the student should be chosen in accord- 
ance with a definite plan. Each student before enrolling in 
an elective course must submit to the Dean for approval the 
list of studies he desires to pursue. 

All students regularly admitted as candidates for the degree 
are ordinarily required in the first year of the two years' 
program of study to take the following three courses: — 
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Accounting Principles. 
Commercial Contracts. 
Marketing. 

Ability to write English cleariy and concisely is of such 
importance to a business man that provision is made for 
instruction to correct deficiencies in the English training of 
students entiering the School. All papers and reports written 
by students in Marketing are read and criticized construc- 
tively not only by the instructor in the course but also 
by an instructor in English. Satisfactory completion of 
the course is conditional upon attaining the required pro- 
ficiency in English. In other courses defectively written 
reports are also referred to the English instructor. Here- 
after no student will be recommended for the degree of 
Master in Business Administration until he has satisfied the 
School's requirements in the writing of English. 

The classification of courses in groups is not intended to 
limit the' lines of study within which a student preparing for 
a special field should work. Experience has shown that the 
student specializing in one field has an adequate preparation 
for the work in that field only when he has studied other 
subjects which on a superficial view seem unrelated but are 
in reality closely linked to his specialty. 

In the first year the courses ordinarily selected by students 
and recommended by the Faculty consist of the three required 
courses above mentioned and an introductory coiu^e in the 
group in which the student desires to specialize during his 
second year. Since the courses offered in the School are all of 
advanced grade, and since uniformly serious work is expected 
of students, a student is not permitted usually to take more 
than five full courses each year. Students whose work is at 
any time unsatisfactory will be notified and, if no improvement 
is evident thereafter, will be requested to leave the School. 

In order to secure as much time as possible for the actual 
work. in the School, classes are continued throughout the 
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year with an interruption of only three days at the usual 
mid-year examination period. 

In the courses on Commercial Law the case-system is used. 
In the other courses, an analogous method, emphasizing 
class-room discussion in connection with lectures and fre- 
quent reports on assigned topics, — what may be called the 
" problem-method," — is employed as far as practicable. 
Although the material for these problems and reports is often 
drawn from the records and experience of large corporations, 
which have developed the most advanced methods and pub- 
lished the most comprehensive reports, the training acquired 
is equally serviceable for men who are to be employed by 
smaller concerns or who hope to establish themselves inde- 
pendently. 

Visits of inspection are made under competent guidance to 
various commercial and manufacturing establishments in 
Boston and in the.neighboring manufacturing centres of New 
England. Similar field work of a more specialized character 
forms a feature of the advanced work of the second year. 
Advisory committees of leading business mfen in a number 
of industries cooperate with the staflf of the School in guiding 
the work, especially of second-year students. 

None of the courses here offered can be counted towards the 
degree of A.B. or S.B. 
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Description of Courses 

Accounting 

IN the last twenty years the business world has come to see 
new value and new uses in accounts; and accountants have 
realized the necessity of constructing accounts so that they 
shall tell the operating manager what he needs to know 
about his business. Indeed, it may now be said that no 
business is conducted successfully, or can be long so conducted, 
unless some one is constantly analyzing that business and 
presenting the result of that analysis in a clear statement. 
Such analysis and statement is the accountant's task; and 
it is a very different task from that of the bookkeeper. The 
person who is a mere bookkeeper records known facts; the 
accountant, by scientific analysis, learns the facts to be re- 
corded, or directs the bookkeeper in recording the known 
facts in such fashion that the unknown facts may be learned 
For purposes of general training the introductory course 
Accounting Principles ordinarily will be sufficient, but stu- 
dents who desire further training should take in addition 
diuing their first year Accounting Practice. The two half- 
courses in Industrial Accounting are designed tomeettheneeds 
of students in a variety of specialized lines, particularly 
Manufacturing. For those planning to enter the profession 
of accountancy, Accounting Principles and Accounting Prac- 
tice are required in the first year as preparation for the 
advanced work in Accounting Problems and Industrial Ac- 
counting in the second year. These courses are intended to 
cover the ground contemplated under the C. P. A. certificate. 

' Accounting Principles 

Professor Cole. Afon., Wed,, Fri., at 10. 

The purpose of this course is to indicate the fundamental and 
universal principles that accountants must use in their work. These 
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are important for the manager who wishes either to direct his book- 
keepers or to profit fully by the work of his accountants. Since, 
however, anyone who does not fully understand bookkeeping terms 
and methods is in danger of misinterpreting accounting statementsi 
because he does not appreciate the facts behind the figures, an 
examination of certain main types of bookkeeping, with abundant 
practice in their use, forms a part of the year's work. The rest of 
the work is devoted to the study not only of fundamental principles 
— such as the distinction between capital and revenue, the nature 
of maintenance and depreciation, the methods of sinking funds, the 
effect of interest on valuations, the basis of cost accounting, — but 
of the practical application of these principles to the enterprises in 
which they are most conspicuous, and of the accounting peculiarities 
of businesses of universal interest, such as banking, insurance, trans- 
portation, and investment. 

The course is prescribed for all candidates for the degree of Master 
in Business Administration. 

Accounting Practice 

Professor Cole. Half-course (second half-year). Mon.y Wed,, Fri., 
at 11. 

This course is intended to follow (or to parallel), in concrete and 
practical form, the work of the introductory course in the prindples 
of accounting. Practical work in the making of entries for con- 
crete transactions in books of account that are highly developed and 
therefore illustrate advanced bookkeeping practice serves to give 
the student facility in the handling of common accounts. A study 
is then undertaken of the accounting methods in use for varying 
financial relations and for varying tjrpes of enterprise. Many of 
these involve technical knowledge of business customs and laws 
which, since they are not of universal application in ordinary busi- 
ness, are not considered in Accounting Principles. Illustrations of 
these are partnership settlements, administration of estates, and 
bankruptcy proceedings. Other subjects, introduced in Accounting 
Principles, are further developed in this course, — corporation 
accounts, for instance. Students preparing for a career in account- 
ancy are expected to take this course. It is open only to students 
who have taken or are taking Accounting Principles. 
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IndtLstrial Accounting 

Professor Cole. Half-course (first half-year). Mon,, Wed,, Fri., at 
11. 

Proper accounting for productive enterprises requires something 
more than the determination of costs. The accounts show criteria 
not only for judging the effectiveness of labor and of materials and 
for determining the amounts and causes of waste, but also for estab- 
lishing certain standards of both accomplishment and cost. This 
course continues the study of cost accounting begun in Accounting 
Principles, and examines in fuller detail the common methods of 
ascertaining both prime costs and burden costs, and the common 
methods of distributing the latter over various products. It then 
passes to the choice of methods, and the application of the chosen 
methods, for particular types of industrial enterprise. It next 
studies for a few typical industries the accounting records necessary 
for adequate check on effectiveness of materials and of labor, and for 
the determination of standards. . Attention is given also to the con- 
tent and form of operating reports for the guidance of various 
responsible officials and superintendents. 

The course is open only to students who have taken Accounting 
Principles. 

Industrial Accounting {Advanced course) 

Mr. Willing. Half-course (second half-year.) Sat,, 2-5 p.m. 

Students who have passed the first course in Industrial Account- 
ing are given opportunity to gain practical experience through con- 
structive work in plants open to their personal observation. The 
dass is divided into groups, and each group has a problem to work 
out — sometimes the problem itself is divided among members of 
the group. This affords practice in observation, in analysis, in 
originality, and in judgment. The result required is a practicable 
system of accounts and accounting methods, with provision for 
adequate operating reports and statistics. 
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Accounting Problems 

Professor Cole. Afon., Wed,y Fri., at 12. 

Analytical power, breadth of view, initiative, and resourcefulness, 
with regard to accountancy, are cultivated in this course. The 
problems considered are chosen almost wholly from fields where no 
legal prescription or formal traditional program of procedure can 
direct the student in his work. He is forced to fall back on his 
knowledge of principles, his knowledge of business practice, his 
power of analysis, and his native judgment. The problems con- 
sidered during any year are determined in part by the general needs 
of the students, and in part by the expected special lines which stu- 
dents are likely to follow after graduation. Auditing (with practical 
work in actual audits) and devising systems for actual installation 
form a large part of the year's work. 

Law 

IN affairs not connected with business the risks incident to 
ignorance of the law are ordinarily not particularly formid- 
able. On the other hand, however, so many of the activities 
of everyday business have legal consequences, and so many 
important businesses are now subject to governmental regu- 
lation that it is desirable and even necessary that a business 
man have a working knowledge of those rules of law that 
have frequent and direct application to the conduct of 
business. 

A thorough grounding in the fundamental principles of 
business law enables the young business man to escape, from 
the start, many of the pitfalls that exist even in the ordinS,ry 
transactions of business. Furthermore, a study of this kind 
leaves him with such a strong impression of the complexities 
of the law that it does not require hard experience to teach 
him how desirable it is, in every business situation that is at 
all imf amiliar, to seek capable legal advice before, rather than 
after the event. It is also evident that some knowledge of 
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the law puts him in a position, whenever it may be necessary, 
to work with lawyers intelligently. 

Of equal importance is the fact that a proper training in 
the law cultivates certain quaUties which are directly useful 
in solving problems of a purely business character. The 
abiUty to analyze, and to discriminate, and to state clearly 
and concisely the facts of a complicated business situation is 
needed by the business man as much as by the lawyer. 

Certain other benefits of a more general nature may reason- 
ably be expected to result from a study of business law. It 
is scarcely necessary to state that a young man who is enabled 
to see the large relations of his own special work has decided 
advantages over one whose business horizon does not extend 
beyond the limits of his immediate position. Quite apart 
from such considerations, it is obvious that his work will be 
more interesting to him if he is qualified to observe the inter- 
action of law and business on each other, and to compare the 
requirements of the law with the other external standards by 
which conduct is regulated, such as general custom, sound 
business practice, and the prevailing ideals of honorable 
business men. 

To be of practical value, yistruction in business law must of 
coiu-se train the student to think for himself and to apply 
general principles to the ever-changing situations in business. 
Experience has shown that class-room discussion of judicial 
decisions is a method of almost unique serviceableness for the 
attainment of these ends, and accordingly the case system of 
instruction is employed in all the following law courses. It is 
the'f)olicy, howeyer, to eliminate' cases which are of merely 
historical interest in the development of a doctrine of law. 
Nearly all the cases selected for study are comparatively 
recent, and in many of them the facts as well as the legal 
rules are of interest from the standpoint of business. 
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Commercial Contracts 

Dr. Mermtt. Tu,y Th,, Sat,, at 10. 

To introduce students to the study of the law, this course begins 
with a brief general survey of the nature, function, and sources of 
the existing law. Thereafter, the course is devoted to a considera- 
tion of some of the more fundamental rules of law which govern 
business transactions. 

The most important legal rights and liabilities of the business 
man are those which arise out of his business agreements. The first 
large division of study, therefore, has to do with the formation and 
the forms of agreements. It includes a discussion of offer and accept- 
ance of terms; formal requisites of certain agreements within the 
Statute of Frauds; special rules relating to agreements in writing; 
and special rules relating to instruments under seal. 

The mwn part of the course deals with the two principal kinds of 
baginess transactions which are based on agreement, — contracts 
and sales of property, especially sales of goods. The chief emphasis 
is placed upon the law of contract, and more primarily upon its 
general principles, although attention is also given to the rights and 
liabilities that have their foundation in certain special kinds of 
contracts, notably negotiable instruments and contracts of surety- 
ship. In the discussion of these subjects the objects kept in view 
are to determine under what circumstances the law insists on a 
compliance with prescribed formalities in order to give effect to the 
intentions of the parties to an agreement, to what extent it lays 
additional obligations upon them irrespective of their intention, 
and in what respects it imposes limitations on the business man's 
freedom of action. 

Throughout the course students are given opportunity to familiar- 
ize themselves with the forms of certain of the more common com- 
mercial documents. 

The course must be included in the program of study of all candi- 
dates for the degree of Master in Business Administration. 

Law relating to Business Associations 

Dr. Merritt. Tu,, Th,, Sat,, at 12. 

In many lines of business today it is practically necessary in 
order to secure a profitable business unit to associate together for 
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that purpose the managerial abilities and the capital contributions 
of a group of individuals. It is the design of this coiu*se to study in 
detail those rules of law which relate to the activities of such 
organizations. 

It is indispensable to the study of action by groups of men for a 
common purpose to know the law relating to representative action. 
Hence, first of all, a careful study is made of the principal topics of 
the law of agency, including the important state and federal legisla- 
tion on labor matters. 

The main work of the year consists of a detailed comparison with 
each other of the various kinds of business associations, particularly 
partnerships and corporations. Among the subjects discussed are 
the formation of such associations, including a consideration of the 
position of promoters of a corporation; modes of action by the 
association; the consequences of unauthorized action on behalf of 
the association; the interest of the associates in the property of the 
association; the rights and liabilities of the associates between them- 
selves; and the rights and remedies of creditors of the association. 

During the latter weeks of the course, a study is made of legal 
problems which result from the modem business tendency toward 
concentration, such as intercorporate relations, holding corporations, 
consolidation of corporations, and recent judicial interpretation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Attention is also given to the most 
important provisions of the Federal Trade Conmiission and Clayton 
Laws. 

The course is open only to students who have passed satisfactorily 
in Commercial Contracts, or can otherwise satisfy the instructor of 
their fitness. 

Law relating to Banking Operations 

Dr. Merritt. Half-course (first half-year). Mem., Wed.y FrLj 
at 10, 

Those principles of law which govern the more usual transactions 
in the commercial banking business form the subject-matter of this 
course. About half the work consists of a study of the law relating 
to negotiable instruments, considering in detail the requirements of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law as to their formal requisites; their 
transfer; the liabilities of the parties; the real and personal defenses 
available against the holder; and the formalities which are condi- 
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tions precedent to a right of action against parties secondarily 
liable. 

The latter half of the course is devoted to the law of banking 
operations proper. It includes the discussion of such questions as 
the nature of a depositor's contract; rights and liabilities of the 
bank in making collections; payment of checks; and loans and the 
various kinds of securities therefor. 

The course is open only to students who have passed satisfac- 
torily in Commercial Contracts, or can otherwise satisfy the instruc- 
tor of their fitness. 

Those who have passed satisfactorily in Commercial Contracts are 
qualified to take the following courses in the Law School: 
Admiralty. Professor Westengabd. 

Insurance. Professor Wambaugh and Asst. Professor Chafee. 
Public Utilities. Professor Frankfurter. 

Marketing 

THE purchase and sale of merchandise, under modem 
conditions of production and consumption, has long out- 
grown the stage of individual bargaining or barter. 
Large scale production has called for wider and wider mar- 
kets. Specialized production has similarly necessitated 
markets larger in scope or more intensively developed. The 
distance between the consumer and the producer has been 
lengthened. Conditions of consumption, on the other hand, 
have also undergone change, due to new conditions of living, 
new occupations, and the growth of large cities. With these 
changes in conditions of production and consumption, elabor- 
ate and complicated methods of marketing have developed. 
At the present time they involve some of the most complex 
problems of business. 

In connection with the purchase and sale of raw materials 
there have developed raw material merchants, commission 
dealers, auctions, warehouse systems, and future trading sys- 
tems. In the purchase and sale of manufactured goods the 
mere mention of brokers, selling agents, wholesalers, jobbers, 
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chain stores, department stores, mail order houses, and 
" independent '' retailers indicates how complicated the 
distribution of merchandise has become. 

Marketing methods have become more complicated, and 
are constantly undergoing change. A new arrangement of 
functions is continually taking place. The present agitation 
for cooperative enterprises is a case in point; the growth of 
chain stores is another; and the rise of the department store 
is another ca^e of large importance. 

The development of marketing plans and the determination 
of marketing policies are obviously dependent upon a working 
familiarity with marketing methods in the form in which they 
present themselves in the course of ordinary business. Ad- 
vertising activities, price policies, credit policies, in fact all 
business operations call for a firm grasp of marketing prin- 
ciples. The acquirement of a familiarity with marketing 
problems as they have been met and handled in various 
industries has become an important part of the ejquipment of 
any man entering business. This is true of the man entering 
banking, railroading, accounting or any other specialized 
branch of business quite as much as it is true of the man 
engaging in mercantile business itself. The subject of 
marketing is so fundamentally important that it is given a 
central position in the work of the School. 

Marketing 

Asst. Professors Cherington and Copeland avd Messrs. McCarty 
and Shaw; assisted by Mr. H. B. Gill. Afon., Wed., Fri., at 9. 

The principles which underlie marketing methods and policies 
are studied in this first-year course. The application of these 
principles is illustrated throughout the course by means of specific 
examples selected from representative industries and trades. A 
large amount of information concerning these businesses is thus 
given incidentally in showing how a selling organization is adjusted 
to meet complex conditions of production and demand. 
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The object of all merchandizing effort is to reach the consumer 
economically and effectively. But how is this to be done ? How 
can demand be created and retained ? Through what agencies of 
distribution is this demand to be satisfied ? What are the relations 
of these agencies to each other and to manufacturers and producers ? 
How are sales and advertising policies to be adjusted to meet these 
conditions ? These questions are discussed from different points of 
view with reference to the marketing of various conmiodities. A 
study is made of the functions, services, and costs of each of the 
chief types of marketing agencies — retailers, wholesalers, com- 
mission merchants, merchandise brokers, cooperative marketing 
associations, and manufacturers' sales departments; and of the 
other factors which influence the shaping of marketing policies. 

In the section on retail trade, for example, the problems and 
methods of the so-called regular retailers, department stores, chain 
stores, manufacturers' retail branches, mail order houses, and 
cooperative retail societies are discussed. What is the position of 
each class of retailers in the various lines of trade ? Wherein lie 
their advantages for carrying on particular trades and what are 
their weaknesses? What are their costs? How have manu- 
facturers been affected by the development of the newer tjrpes of 
retailers and how have they modified their selling policies ? Sim- 
ilarly in the section on wholesale trade, a study is made of the prob- 
lems and poHcies of wholesalers engaged in such businesses as the 
grocery, hardware, dry goods, and shoe trades, specialty whole- 
salers, catalogue wholesalers, cooperative wholesale associations and 
of manufacturers' wholesale departments. 

A similar study is made not only of each of the other marketing 
agencies employed in the distribution of goods sold at retail, but 
-of the methods of marketing raw materials, semi-manufactured 
products and machinery, — goods which have a different type of 
market since they are sold for use in manufacturing. 

Careful attention is given to the question of brand development 
and control, the principles upon which advertising campaigns are 
planned and carried out, and the determination of price policies. 

It is essential in a fundamental course such as this that the inter- 
relation of business activities be duly emphasized. Market con- 
siderations influence and in turn are influenced by a wide range of 
factors. The interdependence between departments and between 
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the individual business and its outside contact necessarily becomes 
T)bvious as the course proceeds, but it is of such importance for pre- 
serving balance in business judgments that it is made the subject of 
special discussion in the closing weeks of the course. This discussion 
affords a definite and ordered approach to the problems of a business 
manager. 

Instruction in English is an integral part of this course. These 
reports, which are required frequently, are examined by the English 
instructor for criticism and suggestions on both form and substance. 
Personal conferences are appointed, at which each student is required 
to discuss his written work with the instructor. No student is given 
a passing grade unless he can express his ideas clearly and accurately. 
This course with its provision for training in English composition 
is required of all candidates for the degree. 

Advertising 

Asst. Professor Cherington. Half-course (first half-year). Hours 
to be arranged. 

Advertising has assumed an extremely important place in the 
marketing of many lines of merchandise. Its methods are being 
improved from year to year. Many of the abuses which earlier 
existed in connection with it are being corrected. Notwithstanding 
these changes in its details, however, it has earned general recogni- 
tion as a permanent and useful method of marketing, supplementing 
the other sales processes. 

' The technique of advertising and what might be called its more 
mechanical sides are still in process of formulation. These it is per- 
haps not the province of this school to teach at this time. The 
commercial aspects of the subject, however, are becoming quite 
clearly defined and it is with them that this course is concerned. 

The aim of the course is to develop methods by which an adver- 
tiser may choose intelligently the message he wishes to convey, 
may select the market to which he wishes to appeal, and may then 
dehver the message to the market in such a way as to make it best 
supplement other sales efforts. The subjects covered in the course 
include a discussion of the relation between advertising and selling 
departments, a consideration of the mediums and rates, the develop- 
ment of methods of market study, the construction of the message, 
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its delivery, and the recording and appraising of direct and indirect 
returns. 

The latter part of the course covering from four to six weeks will 
be devoted entirely to the planning and execution of advertising 
campaigns. 

Satisfactory completion of the course in Marketing is a necessary 
prerequisite for this course. It is recommended that the course in 
Statistics also be taken by those who plan to enter this course. 

Marketing Perishable Food Products 

Asst. Professor Cherington. Half-course (second half-year). Hours 
to he arranged. 

The recent agitation concerning the cost of living has raised the 
question whether in many parts of the country there is a serious 
wastage between the production and consumption of perishable 
foods. The discussion of this subject also has brought out the fact 
that accurate knowledge of marketing methods in this field is almost 
exclusively confined to those who are engaged in the food trades, and 
that much of the general public conception of the problem is vague 
or inaccurate. 

It is evident also that not only the consumer but all who pay 
wages, whether manufacturers or other employers, have a direct 
interest in the economy and skill with which perishable foods are 
supplied to modern cities and towns. For example, it is frequently 
pointed out that one element in competition which is telling against 
New England and in favor of the middle west in the development of 
manufacturers is the fact that perishable foods may be more eco- 
nomically obtained in the middle west. This, it is declared, results 
in a distinct difference in the purchase power of wages in favor of the 
west. 

Because of its ramifications this subject has assumed a wide 
interest and apparently a course in the marketing of perishable foods 
should have value to more than a restricted group of students, and 
should appeal to students of agriculture, as well as to students of 
marketing. 

The ground covered in the course includes an examination of the 
existing methods of distributing foods, a study of the packers' 
branch house systems, a consideration of the work of the commission 
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house and the agent, the jobber, and the retail food trades, the use 
and possibilities of the auction, cooperative marketing by producers, 
the methods and value of cold storage systems, the work of the pri- 
vate car lines, freight problems, parcel post marketing, wholesale 
public markets, retail pubUc markets, and a consideration of the 
costs and profits under present practice. 

A satisfactory completion of the course in Marketing is a prereq- 
uisite for this course. It is also recommended that the course in 
Statistics be taken by those who plan to enter this course. 

Retail and Wholesale Store Management 

Asst. Professor M. T. Copeland. Half-course (first half-year). 
Hours to be arranged. 

There are over half a million retail stores in the United States. 
Through these stores the bulk of the products of the country are 
distributed to consumers. Because of the position which these 
stores occupy in the field of business, a study of their methods and 
problems, such as is made in this course, is of interest not only to 
men engaging in retail trade but also to men engaging in manu- 
facturing enterprises and other branches of business. Although 
much less numerous, in several lines of trade the wholesalers have a 
prominent place and furnish a necessary link in the marketing 
process. 

What are the principles on which a retail store should be ar- 
ranged ? What accounting methods are used ? What is the best 
buying practice ? What stock records are to be kept ? How is the 
selling force to be organized and managed ? These are the types of 
problems which are discussed wdth reference to stores of different 
kinds and sizes, including department stores and chain stores. 

How is the sales department of a wholesale business organized ? 
How are salesmen selected, trained, supervised, and compensated ? 
How are the buying department and the warehouse organized? 
What are the selling policies of wholesalers ? As in the section on 
retail store management, such questions as these and also credit 
pohcies and accounting methods are discussed for different types of 
wholesale businesses. 

Each student in the course studies these problems at first-hand, 
under the direction of the instructor, in retail and wholesale estab- 
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lishments/ The written reports upon these mvestigations are dis- 
cussed at the weekly meetings of the class. 

This course is open only to second-year students who have com- 
pleted Marketing. Inasmuch as many of the problems are statistical 
in their nature, students are also required to take Business Statistics 
in order to be admitted to this course. 

Purchasing 

Afist. Professor M. T. Copeiand. Half-course (second half-year). 
Hours to be arranged. 

The administration of purchasing departments in manufacturing 
establishments and other large enterprises is the subject matter of 
this course. How are purchasing departments organized ? How are 
the buying specifications of materials determined? How is the 
quantity to buy, the time to buy, and the place to buy determined ? 
Problems of this type are studied here. Methods of testing seasonal 
fluctuations of prices and analyses of price movements from the 
point of view of the purchasing agent are given especial attention. 

The course is open only to second-year students who have taken 
both Marketing and Business Statistics. 

Industrial Management 

INDUSTRIAL management is the organizing and directing 
of men and materials in the production of goods and ser- 
vices. The factory system opened the way to large economies 
of production through its massing of workers in disciplined 
organization and its new possibilities of standardization and 
specialization reinforced by mechanical power and machinery. 
Manufacturing problems have had more scientific attention 
than marketing problems. For many years they have re- 
ceived careful study from engineers, factory superintendents, 
and heads of business enterprises. It is, therefore, less 
diflScult to find material for the scientific study of modem 
business in the field of production than in that of marketing. 
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The modem factory is the typical illustration of the appli- 
cation of industrial management, but the principles of indus- 
trial management extend beyond manufacturing plants into 
mercantile establishments, transportation, local public utili- 
ties, lumbering, and wherever industrial conditions of grouped 
laborers exist. 

In the introductory course in factory management the gen- 
eral principles underlying sound industrial management are 
studied and, though the factory naturally furnishes the field 
of observation, the survey is of high value not merely to those 
who plan to specialize in factory management but also to all 
students of business. The second-year courses afford oppor- 
tunities for detailed study of modem systems of management 
and for specialized training to men who look forward to a 
career in manufacturing. 

Factory Management 

Naval Constructor Coburn and Mr. Farquhar, with the following 
lecturers: Messrs. L. P. Alford, J. B. Andrews, C. Day, H.S. 
Dennison, H. L. Gantt, C. B. Going, H. K. Hathaway, 
G. Le Clear, E. Morss, and J. F. Tobin. Half-course (first 
half year). Mm., Wed., Fri., 2-3.30. 

This is an informative course. It offers preparation to those stu- 
dents who expect to go further into the subject in more advanced 
courses; and it also offers a general acquaintance with the principles 
of manufacturing organization, with labor and management prob- 
lems, which are essential to one intending to enter any part of the 
field of industrial management. The course consists of lectures by 
members of the staff of the School, and of lectures by business men, 
engineers, writers, and representatives of labor. The lecturers from 
the industrial world discuss generally the broader aspects of manage- 
ment, such as the labor union problem, profit sharing, and welfare 
work. 

The course calls also for field-work. Three inspections of factories 
are required, each followed by a written report, covering, in detail, 
the information obtained during the inspection. Great weight is 
attached to these reports. 

The first visit is made in squads of fifteen in each, under the 
foremanship of a second-year man. The report on this inspection 
must be made not later than midnight of the date on which the 
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inspection is made. The second visit is made in pairs, two men to a 
plant. They follow a prepared schedule in securing information 
regarding the organization, plant, material, labor, accounting, etc. 
They work together, but submit individual reports. The third 
inspection is made at a plant different from either of the first two, 
by each man, individually, following the same schedule; but this 
inspection is intended to take more time, to be more thorough, and 
to be covered by a much more comprehensive report. 

One of the objects of the course is to acquaint the men with the 
literature of the subject, which has grown greatly in the last few 
years. The assigned reading averages about one hundred and fifty 
pages per week during the half-year, and it is tested by regular, 
written examinations on the subject-matter in each assignment. 

To take this course, previous factory experience or technical 
training is not necessary. 

Factory Practice 

Naval Constructor Cobubn. Half-course (second half-year). Hours 
to he arranged. 

The minor problems of management, such as stores systems, store 
rooms, tool rooms, tool and machine inspection and maintenance, fire 
protection, are dealt with in this course. 

It is a combination of research work and a series of informative 
lectures. In the lectures the students are given the principles and 
details of the best modern practice. In field work they obtain 
information as to the practices obtaining in the plants which they 
inspect. They submit reports of their investigations, with criticism 
and constructive reconmiendations. They have weekly conferences 
with the instructor, to discuss the details of their investigations. 

It is ordinarily required that appHcants for this course shall have 
satisfactorily completed the course Factory Management; and 
students intending to take the second-year courses are ordinarily 
expected to take Factory Practice during the first year. 
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Factory Management Problems 

Naval Constructor Coburn, and the foUomng lecturers: Messrs. 
H. L. Gantt, H. K. Hathaway, R. A. Wentworth, and S. E. 
Thompson. Hours to be arranged. 

Students are given opportimity to study at first hand the problems 
of the manager, in organization and management, of manufacturing 
plants of all descriptions. The School is fortunate in having, as 
codperators, a large number of factories in a variety of industries, 
making it possible for the student to choose the industry in which he 
is to do his work. 

The problems studied are those of general organization, including 
the delegation of responsibilities and authorities; the analysis, 
planning and scheduling of work; time study and the standardiza- 
tion of methods and machines; distribution of expense. 

The work of research is coupled with a series of informative 
lectures which develop the underlying principles of organization, 
control, and management, and show how these principles are worked 
out in the best practice. 

The student examines conditions and practices in the plant to 
which he is assigned, and makes a written report on each problem, 
with criticism in the light of the lectures and reading, and recom- 
mendations for improvement. Thus the work requires investiga- 
tion, criticism and constructive thought. The lecturer .in weekly 
individual conferences points the way for the investigation, and by 
suggestion aids in the constructive work. 

When the student's work is good, the cooperators frequently show 
interest and adopt the suggestions. A clothing factory stores its 
patterns in the manner reconmiended by a student in this course; a 
valve factory has introduced the stores system introduced by 
another; a wood-working plant re-stored its lumber yard and in- 
stalled a dry-kiln according to a student's plans and specifications. 
A factory producing textile machinery submitted its problem of 
scheduling work. Special attention is being given to the develop- 
ment of a uniform method of storing and accounting for material, 
and the scheduling of work, in shoe factories. 

This course may well be supplemented by the course Taylor 
System of Management, in which the details of the methods de- 
veloped by Mr. Taylor and his associates are dealt with. 
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The entrance requirements for this course are ordinarily (a) satis- 
factory completion of the courses Factory Management, Accounting 
Principles, Factory Practice, and at least one summer's work in a 
factory; or (b) equivalent experience and reading. 

The Taylor System of Management 

Mr. Farquhar, ivith the follovdng lecturers: Messrs. H. K. Hatha- 
way, S. E. Thompson, {others to be arranged). Hours to be 
arranged^ 

The recent development in factory administration, popularly 
known as " scientific management," first took definite form in the 
work of Mr. Frederick W. Taylor of Philadelphia, and his group of 
assistants. The Taylor System is today the most complete and con- 
sistent example of recent tendencies. In appearance it is radically 
different from current methods but is in fact logically developed 
from them. 

The work of this course, to w^hich a limited number of students 
can be admitted, lays stress on the practical application and methods 
of the Taylor System, basing the discussion upon the development 
from current methods and the historj'' and literature of the sjrstem 
itself. Special care is taken to emphasize the principles of scientific 
management and to demonstrate the wide applicability of these 
principles to various manufacturing acti\dties. 

For this purpose a considerable proportion of the time of each 
student is expected to be spent in one or more of the numerous 
cooperating factories in Boston and vicinity, exemplifying as far as 
possible, the type of production in which he is most interested. In 
this work the student has an opportunity to study at first hand the 
various problems in stores handling, routing, tool room maintenance, 
and cost keeping, to secure practice in stores, worked material and 
tool standardization and classification, in making route charts, in 
deposing production systems, and finally, in cooperation with the 
Harvard University Press and the Rindge Technical School, 
in making time studies and preparing instruction cards. Oppor- 
tunity is also presented for visits to the various plants in the vicinity 
operating under the Taylor System. Each phase of this shop work, 
upon which written reports are required, is correlated with the 
lectures, and frequent individual conferences with the instructor 
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enable the student to outline in each case, as part of his constructive 
wor^, a procedure in accordance with the principles of scientific 
management as developed in the lectures and readings. 

One of the aims of this course is to teach those detailed methods 
which make practicable the appHcation of the underl)nng principles; 
and it is thus an excellent supplement to the more general course, 
Factory Management Problems. 

The entrance requirements for this course are ordinarily (a) satis- 
factory completion of the courses Factory Management, Accounting 
Principles, Factory Practice, and at least one summer's work in a 
factory; or (6) equivalent experience and reading. 

General Business Problems 

THE business executive must center his energies upon the 
vital problems of management. He can no longer per- 
sonally supervise the details of production, marketing, and 
administration, yet he must be familiar with the general 
workings of every department under his control, in order to 
be in a position to determine any policies that come to him for 
final decision. In determining a sales policy, for example, it is 
necessary to consider the factory operating conditions, the 
credit, and financial situation, the type of employees, and 
nmnerous other factors*. The interdependence of these factors 
is emphasized by their correlation in the gourses of this group. 

The course Business Statistics studies the technical means 
whereby department heads and the general management may 
obtain from all departments of a business statistical informa- 
tion needed for the formulation of their policies. 

The actual formulation of these policies in the light of this 
statistical information and other facts available, including 
general business considerations, is discussed from the point of 
view of the management in the course Business Policy. Possi- 
ble solutions of specific business problems are considered in 
accordance with the established policies of the management, 
for example, regarding quality and service in manufacturing 
or marketing, or both. 
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The recognition of business as a profession carries with it 
larger responsibilities to the management. A business firm, 
for example, cannot be considered as an entity distinct from 
its own employees or from the life and activities of the com- 
munity. The Business Policy course, therefore, property at- 
tempts an analysis of the factors and methods entering into 
the relations of the management with employees, customers, 
and representatives of other firms, and finally, this course 
discusses the relation of business enterprise to the state and 
public opinion. 

Business Statistics 

Asst. Professor M. T. Copeland. Half-course (first half-year). 
Tu,, Th,, Sat., at 9. 

Business management depends for its success upon a careful 
analysis of facts; and many of these facts can best be presented in 
statistical form. In practically every kind of business and by 
establishments of all sizes, properly selected statistics can be 
advantageously utilized. Statistics are used in establishing stand- 
ards, testing efficiency, detecting waste, and furnishing a guide for 
future plans. Opportunity is offered in this course for studying the 
principles which are to be observed in collecting, presenting, and 
interpreting statistics for business purposes. Accounting and cost 
determination are considered only in so far as the methods of 
analysis and of establishment of standards are essentially statistical 
in their nature. The work is closely correlated, without duplica- 
tion, with that in many other courses in the School. 

The application of sound statistical theory and practice to actual 
business problems is the object sought. A critical examination is 
made of methods of preparing statistical indices of business condi- 
tions and of the commercial, industrial, and financial statistics used 
for that purpose. Along with this subject and immediately subse- 
quent to its conclusion, the leading principles of theory and method, 
which form the ground-work for the whole course, are outlined. 
Attention is then turned to the application of statistics to specific 
commercial and manufacturing problems. How is the capacity of a 
prospective market to be estimated and sales quotas estabfished ? 
Is the voliune of trade in present markets showing proper expan- 
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sion ? What sales records and what stock records are needed by the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler ? What statistics can the adver- 
tising manager use for selecting mediums and checking up results ? 
How can statistics be utilized in a retail store ? What purchasing 
records are to be kept by the manufacturer, and how is it to be deter- 
mined whether or not purchases are being made at the most oppor- 
tune times ? What use is to be made of the reports of current 
operations in the factory ? Finally, which of these statistics ought 
to be presented to the chief executive and in what form ? Such 
questions as these are discussed, using specific examples drawn from 
different lines of trade and for establishments of various sizes. 

The preparation of reports and charts gives essential practice in 
collecting and handling statistics and a knowledge of conunon abuses 
and errors to avoid. 

Business Policy 

Professors Gay, Cole, Sprague, and Cttnningham, with the follow- 
ing lecturers: Messrs. R. B. Carter, H. Coonley, W. H. Cot- 

TINGHAM, H. S. DeNNISON, P. E. FiTZPATRICK, C. H. JONES, 

H. p. Kendall, J. S. Latvtience, H. W. Mason, E. G. Preston, 
W. F. Severn, J. R. Simpson and T. W. Slocum. ilf on., Wed.j 
Fri.y at 9. 

Second-year men bring to bear in this course on actual business 
problems their knowledge of business acquired in the School and 
elsewhere. 

The object is to give these men who are college graduates with 
a year's training in the School and with at least a little actual 
business experience, a view of business from the point of view of 
the management. This study usually precedes, by several years, 
the students' entrance into positions of executive responsibility, 
but it shows them more clearly at the start their place in any business 
organization, and it gives them an opportunity to apply their own 
information and judgment to managerial problems. The substitu- 
tion of careful, conscious analysis of managerial problems for uncon- 
scious analysis is an underlying purpose of the course. 

An analysis of any business problem shows not only its relation to 
other problems in the same group, but also the intimate connection 
of groups. For example, not only is any problem of factory man- 
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agement related to other problems in the factory, and any problem 
of selling related to other problems in the sales department, but also^ 
these groups of problems are interdependent. Few problems in 
business are purely intra-departmental. Furthermore, within each 
department there must be preserved a uniform principle of balance 
in accord with the underlying policies of the business as a whole. 

It is important for the student to realize that a business organiza- 
tion is something more than a well-contrived mechanism, that it is 
also an interplay of intangible personal motives. These affect the 
internal relations of the various groups of workers in an individual 
concern and also external relations of the business to public opinion 
and its expression in custom, law, and governmental activities. In 
the latter part of the course, therefore, the social factors in business 
enterprize are examined. 

A special feature of the course is the discussion with business men, 
in the class-room and outside, of a series of actual problems which 
they have considered and of the policies which have determined their 
decisions. 

A written report is required of every student in the second half- 
year. Those students whose work has been of high quality during 
the first half-year are assigned to advisers conversant with the sub- 
jects in which the students are specializing. The advisers are busi- 
ness men in Boston and vicinity, each of whom has agreed to give a 
minimum of half an hour a week to one student of this course. 
This course is open only to regular second-year men. With the con- 
sent of the instructor it may be taken during the first half-year as a 
haK-course. 

Foreign Trade 

THE war has had two marked effects on American foreign 
trade. The first is the serious alteration of its volume 
and character growing out of the disturbance of economic 
conditions here and in Europe. It is probable that the export 
trade in American manufactures will assume a permanently 
increased importance. 

A second effect of the war upon American foreign trade is 
the curtailment of the supply of young Englishmen and 
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Germans who formerly were available on favorable terms as 
recruits in the service of American concerns engaged in either 
importing or exporting. 

These conditions have turned the attention of American 
houses in the foreign trade to the question of securing young 
Americans for this work. The foreign trade field therefore is 
more attractive^as an opening for the American college man 
than it ever was before. 

Our foreign trade involves many difiicult problems, the 
solution of which requires familiarity with business conditions 
in foreign countries as well as in our own and with interna- 
tional trading methods. In the import trade direct foreign 
purchasing by manufacturers, import houses, and department 
stores, for example, calls for a wide knowledge of the sources 
whence the goods are to be obtained, of the agencies by which 
the trade is carried on, and of other features of the com- 
mercial mechanism. This is distinctly more urgent than was 
the case when the trade was handled more largely by com- 
mission houses. 

Some American manufacturers and some American mer- 
chant houses already had made remarkable records of success 
even before the war conditions developed. But as a whole, 
American manufacturers and merchants have not put forth 
the serious and consistent efforts necessary for building up an 
export trade in manufactured goods. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, however, that foreign markets for manufactured 
products cannot be secured by following the policies of the 
exporters of raw materials. Manufactured wares must not 
only be offered for sale; they must be pushed and pushed 
intelligently with due reference to distributing methods and 
the marketing conditions. Merchandising methods are, in 
some lines, quite different in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Both import and export trades are studied in these courses. 
But the greater emphasis is laid on means of placing goods in 
foreign markets, the competition which is likely to be en- 
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countered, the probable demand for various products, and 
how these products are actually to be distributed to the 
foreign consumers. Opportunities for capital investment in 
foreign countries are also considered. The courses are 
informative in that they describe the geographical, social, and 
industrial conditions which form the essential background of 
international conmierce. They are analytical in their search 
for the reasons why particular methods are used and why 
special developments are taking place in special trades. 

The analogies and contrasts with the merchandising 
methods in the domestic trade of the United States make such 
study profitable even to students who do not plan to enter the 
import or export trade. 

Foreign Trade Methods 

Asst. Professor Cherington. Half-course (first half-year), ilfon., 
Wed., Fri., 4.30-6. 

The central question in this course is: How is American foreign 
trade carried on ? In import trade, for instance, the ground covered 
includes such matters as the selection of sources, establishment of 
connections, internal organization, and the development of markets; 
and in the export trade, the selection of markets, the selection of 
exporting methods, the determination of export price policies, rela- 
tions with conmiission houses and agents, and problems of order 
execution, such as' packing, shipping, insurance, forwarding, ex- 
change, credits, and collections. 

European Trade - 

Half-course (first half-year). Tu,, Th., Sat. at 9. 

Although European trade has been dislocated by the war, Euro- 
pean manufacturers are still our greatest competitors in foreign 
markets. Europe, furthermore, has always been the largest market 
for our own products and the source of many of our imports. In 
the years prior to the war about one-half of the total quantity of 
merchandise annually imported into the United States came from 
Europe. To Europe an even greater proportion of our exports were 
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sent. This trade was constantly expanding before the war began 
and when conditions have again become normal it will doubtless 
continue to expand beyond the old level. Although conditions of 
demand and production have been so modified by the war that the 
volume of trade in individual commodities has been permanently 
changed, it may be expected, nevertheless, that eventually trade 
will tend to resume its old channels; old business relationships will 
probably be restored and the methods by which trade has been 
handled in the past will be resumed. Consequently the methods and 
agencies whereby European foreign trade is normally carried on can 
profitably be studied even under the abnormal conditions now 
prevailing. 

After a brief introductory survey of the general geographical, 
political, and social conditions which influence trade in the chief 
European countries, an analysis is made in this course of the methods 
by which European import and export trade is carried on with the 
United States and with other countries. Import trade and export 
trade are considered separately. The services and functions of the 
various marketing agencies employed in these trades are studied by 
means of specific examples selected from tjrpical industries and 
businesses. Incidentally much information is given regarding 
resources and conditions of production. 

Under the subject of export trade, for example, such questions 
as the following are discussed: — What is the position of export 
merchants in the textile trades ? Under what conditions are com- 
mission merchants employed? How is the trade with foreign 
" buyers " handled ? Why have kartells been organized in certain 
industries and how do these organizations affect foreign trade 
methods ? What are the credit methods of European exporters ? 

The subject of European import trade is subdivided into two 
parts, — (1) trade in goods sold to manufacturers, and (2) trade in 
goods to be sold at retail. The former includes the trade in raw 
materials, semi-manufactured goods, and machinery — a trade 
which, in the main, is highly standardized in well-established 
channels. The trade in goods to be sold at retail is less highly devel- 
oped, less standardized, and greatly complicated by the problems 
of wholesale and retail distribution. Under each of these sub- 
divisions the functions and methods of the various agencies engaged 
in the trade are studied. Particular attention is given to the 
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problems of retail distribution in Europe, since the competition 
between single stores, chain stores, department stores, and coopera- 
tive societies is especially keen and the selection of importing 
agencies and the determination of marketing policies is dependent 
upon the retail outlets which it is expected to utilize. The discus- 
sion of these problems is also of interest to students of domestic 
marketing methods in the United States. 

Although ample opportunity is offered for reading French and 
German, and a reading knowledge of these languages is strongly 
recommended, their use is not required in the regular work of the 
course. 

Latin-American Trade Problems 

Dr. Klein. Half-c6urse (second half-year). Mon.y Wed,, Fri.f 2.30. 

The foreign trade of the United States is increasing rapidly, and it 
is increasing with Latin-America more rapidly than with any other 
part of the world. The impetus given by the Panama Canal to this 
trade and to the development of closer relations of all kinds between 
the United States and a large part of Ijatin-Aiherica has been still 
further increased by the European war to include a much larger part 
of Latin-America. Fresh interest and greater attention are conse- 
quently being given to the problems involved in this trade extension. 
Problems of selling methods, trade organization, arranging of 
credits, financing of transactions, transportation of goods, com- 
bination to secure trade more economically, tariff barriers, and the 
like have become subjects of general discussion. 

In addition to the study of these topics of exporting to the Latin- 
American field, an analysis is made in this course of the problems of 
importing the chief products of the coimtries under discussion. 
Special attention is given to the methods and policies of firms 
engaged in exploiting Latin-American resources and marketing such 
commodities as sisal, crude oil, sugar, nitrate, copper, quebracho, 
rubber, coffee, wool and beef. 

As the course is devoted exclusively to trade problems some knowl- 
edge of geographic and economic conditions and possibilities of the 
various regions of Latin-America is assumed. A reading knowledge 
of Spanish, French and German, though highly desirable, is not 
required. 
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Attention ia called to the following courses offered by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences: — 

French 3. French Composition (elemerUary course), Mr. Raiche. 

Fbench 4 ^hf. French Composition (intermediate course). Mr. 
Mebcieb. 

French 5 *hf, French Composition {advcmced course) > Mr. Mebcieb. 

Spanish 7^hf, Spanish Composition {demeniary course). Asst. Pro- 
fessor Whtttem. 

Gebman H^hf. Practice in Speaking and Writing German (second 
course). Dr. Shoenemann. 

Gebman 18 ^hf. German Grammar and Practice in Writing German 
(advanced course). Associate Professor Biebwibth. 

Banking and Finance 

THE organization and operation of banking and other 
financial institutions and the financial policy of corpora- 
tions form the subject-matter of the courses included in this 
group. Experience alone can give facility in the details of 
routine work; but these courses will be found useful in 
enabling the indent who has followed them to see beyond 
the limits imposed by the minute division of routine labor in 
large banks or by departmental organization. The student 
will secure knowledge which should make his future work 
more interesting to himself at the outset and in no long time 
more effective through the exercise of trained observation 
upon the particular task which he performs and upon its 
relation to the other work going on around him. 

It is the chief purpose to offer a training to men who plan 
to enter the business of commercial or investment banking 
but since it is sought to provide the basis for the formation 
of sound and conservative judgment regarding financial 
matters, some one or more of the courses may often advan- 
tageously form part of the plan of study for other students 
whose primary interest is in a different kind of business. 
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Banking (First-year course) 

Professor Spbaoue. Tu,, Th., and Sat., at 11, 

Subjects which are common to all banks, including organization, 
the duties of the various oflficers, and an analysis of each item of 
banking resoiu*ces and liabilities, are first studied. The history and 
working of the English banking system are examined in considerable 
detail. A general survey of banking in France and Germany follows. 
In connection with this part of the course each student prepares 
a statistical and descriptive report upon the London money market 
during a period of moderate financial strain, based upon data col- 
lected from financial journals and other sources of current infor- 
mation. 

More than half of the course is devoted to banking in the United 
States. The legal and other differences between federal reserve, 
national banks, state banks, and trust companies are considered, but, 
as in the case of England, emphasis is laid upon the working of the 
system as a whole. Analysis of the different kinds of loans, the 
functions of the note broker, and the relations between banks in 
reserve cities and other banks is followed by a detailed examination 
of the working of the New York money market in relation to the 
rest of the United States and to the money markets of other countries. 
So much of foreign exchange is taken up as seems necessary for a 
proper understanding of banking problems. The development of 
the federal reserve banks and modifications in banking practice 
which their operations are bringing about are given detailed con- 
sideration. Reports on the New York money market similar in 
scope to those upon the London market are prepared by the students. 
Experienced bankers deliver some special lectures. 

Banking (Second-year course) 

Professor Sprague. Mon., Wed., at 11. 

This course is intended to cover in a practical and detailed fashion 
a variety of selected topics related to banking in the United States. 
Among the subjects to be considered are the analysis of credits, 
money rates, collections and transits, foreign exchange, real estate 
loans and rural credits. Each student is given an opportunity for 
special investigation of those subjects which have a direct bearing 
upon that branch of the banking business which he plans to enter. 
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Investments 

Mr. Moors. Half-course (second half-year). Tu., Th.^ at 2.30. 

In order to give the basis for forming a sound and conservative 
judgment in investment, this course discusses such subjects as the 
various kinds of investment suitable for different persons: bonds 
and stocks; savings bank and trust investments; the factors con- 
stituting the value of securities; the history of typical securities; 
stock exchanges; brokerage, legitimate and illegitimate; the 
mechanism of the money market; booms and panics; the economic 
functions and dangers of speculation. On the part of the class, 
considerable practice work is required in the analysis of corporation 
reports and similar material. 

The Financial Management of Industrial 
Corporations 

Professor Sprague. Half-course (first half-year). Tu., Th.j and 
{at the pleasure of the instructor) Sat.y at 10. 

After a preliminary discussion of the function of the corporation 
in the present economic organization of society, there follows a 
detailed examination, with illustrations from concrete business 
experience, of the various phases of corporate activity. Among 
the subjects treated are the following: — in which state shall incor- 
poration be made; principles and practice governing the calculation 
of profits — depreciation, reserve, dividends; the various financial 
obligations of corporations; methods of acquiring new capital; re- 
lations with banks; the motives and results of consolidation; bank- 
ruptcy and receiverships; and finally, control of corporations by 
the state and federal governments. While the course is mainly 
concerned with industrial corporations, the experience of railroad and 
other public service companies is drawn upon to illustrate some of 
the topics considered. 

Each student makes a study of a single industry taken as a whole, 
giving especial attention to such matters as steadiness of demand 
for product, terms of purchasing material and pajmaent for product, 
capital required for a given output, and methods of marketing. He 
then analyzes the financial policy and experience of a number of 
corporations engaged in his particular industry. Where a combina- 
tion has been formed in the particular industry studied, the student 
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endeavors to determine how this form of organization has influenced 
progressive advance in the industry and in what ways, if any, it 
has made possible economies in production and in marketing. 

This course is ordinarily open only to students who have taken 
Accounting Principles and Investments, or their equivalents. 

The Financial Management of Railroad 
Companies 

Professor Sprague. Half-course (second half-year). Tu., Th., and 
{at the pleasure of the instructor) Sat., at 10. 

The subject-matter of this course, the railroads, furnishes a par- 
ticularly satisfactory field for the detailed and concrete study of 
corporation finance. This is partly because railroad experience 
extends over a long period and because the data are abundant and, 
in recent years, have been put together in accordance with uniform 
requirements. Further, it may be add^d, much that is generally 
accepted as sound in financial practice, and also present methods 
of marketing securities, are largely a result of experience with the 
railroads. In connection, therefore, with the railroads many sub- 
jects such as varieties of securities, underwriting, and reorganizations 
can most profitably be considered. 

Railroad reports are analyzed in detail, in order to familiarize the 
students with the nature and significance of the various standard 
methods of measuring railroad results and to make clear the many 
qualifications which must be borne in mind in applying these stand- 
ards to the case of any particular road. Each student prepares 
reports upon the financial policy and experience of two railroads, 
covering a period of at least ten years. 

This course is open to students in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration who have satisfactorily completed The Financial 
Management of Industrial Corporations. 

Attention is called to the following course offered by this School (but 
omitted in 1917-18): — 
The Financial Management of Local Public Service Corporations. 
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Transportation 

THE usual experience of the young man who enters rail- 
road work is to find it so highly specialized departmen- 
tally that little opportunity is afforded him to gain information 
concerning the workings of the other departments. A broad 
knowledge of the whole field must, therefore, be of distinct 
advantage at the start, because it enables him better to 
understand the function of his own department and its rela- 
tion to the whole transportation organization. The class- 
room cannot take the place of practical experience, nor can 
the courses " teach railroading." They can, however, make 
it easier for the graduate to apply his practical experience 
more intelligently and to better advantage. 

The course in Railroad Organization, while intended 
primarily as the introductory course for men who are to take 
up railroad work, is designed also (like the course in Railroad 
Traffic and Rate-Making) to afiford information which will be 
of interest to business men in general in their relations with 
railroads. The other railroad courses are more specialized. 
During his first year in the School the railroad student is 
advised to take Railroad Operation (in addition to the three 
required courses) so as to be prepared in his second year to do 
the advanced work in Analysis of Railroad Problems, and to 
specialize further by taking the courses in Railroad Rate- 
Making, Railroad Organization, and Railroad Accounting. 

In several fields of business activity, a knowledge of water 
transportation is useful, and, in some, indispensable. The 
half-course in Water Transportation is especially recom- 
mended to those who plan to enter the steamship business, 
shipbuilding, foreign trade, marine insurance, ship broker- 
age, or any business which depends largely upon water 
carriers for transportation of its raw materials or finished 
product. The course in Water Transportation is also in- 
tended to furnish those who enter railroad work with a 
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knowledge of the relations between railroads and water 
carriers. This course also deals with problems connected 
with port terminal facilities — a subject which is receiving 
greater attention from chambers of commerce and other local 
trade organizations. 

Railroad Organization 

Professor Cunningham. Half-course (first half-year). Mon,, Wed./ 
Fri., at 3.30. 

It is the aim of this courpe to give a broad survey of the admin- 
istrative organization of railroads and to afford a fairly close view of 
the relations between railroads and their employees. While designed 
primarily for men who are to enter railroad service, the course is of 
inteirest to the student who is to engage in any commercial or indus- 
trial work which may be linked more or less closely with trans- 
portation agencies. 

As a groundwork, the course first reviews the early history of 
canals and railroads of the world, and briefly traces their develop- 
ment. Then, in order to inform the student with respect to modem 
requirements, the successive steps in the promotion, financing, con- 
struction and organization of a new railroad project are traced. 
This embraces a consideration of such factors as sources of traffic, 
rise and fall, and curvature, which determine in the first place 
whether the road shall be built at all, and in the second place, if 
built, which of the available routes shall be selected. 

Then comes a study of railroad organization. Each department 
is taken up in turn. The functions of each, the divisions in authority 
and responsibility of the various general and division officers, the 
distinction between line and staff, and the relations of these officers 
not only to their own but as well to other departments are carefully 
considered. To give point to general principles, the organization 
charts of the principal railroads, both at home and abroad, are 
studied, and the reasons for differences in form and practice are 
pointed out. This embraces a discussion of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the departmental and the divisional types and 
a contrast of American with European organization of railroad 
forces. 
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Considerable attention is then given to the relations between rail- 
roads and their employees. The development and present organiza- 
tion of the brotherhoods and other railroad labor unions are dis- 
cussed, and a study made of the existing wage schedules or working 
agreements, general rules and legislation affecting emplojmaent, 
arbitration of disputes, and similar matters. 

A discussion of internal organization would be incomplete without 
some consideration of types of external organizations, or the rela- 
tions of railroads to each other. The modern tendency is distinctly 
towards railroads working together rather than independently, and 
a study of the machinery by which their actions are coordinated is 
of sufficient interest to call for a careful study of the functions and 
accomplishments of the important national and international 
railroad associations. 

Railroad Accounting 

Professor Cunningham. Half-course (second half-year). Mon,, 
Wed,, Fri., at 3.30. 

This course is designed to follow Eailroad Organization, and, in 
connection with it, to afford men who intend to enter railroad 
service a broad understanding of the accounting and statistical 
organization of a modern railroad. 

No matter in what department the graduate begins his railroad 
service, a knowledge of railroad accounting is essential to a clear 
understanding of the public returns and the many special statistics 
which are made up by the accounting department for the information 
of the company's officers. Special emphasis, therefore, is placed on 
the study of the workings of the treasury and accounting depart- 
ments, including accounting and auditing methods. 

Following a survey of the development of accounting practice as it 
existed prior to 1887, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
began to prescribe uniform accounting rules, the various classifica- 
tions and orders of the Commission are critically studied, including 
the important cases where the Commission's rulings have been 
tested in the Courts. Throughout the discussion the purpose is to 
look at fundamental principles rather than at detail. Yet it is 
important that the student should be familiar with certain details 
of station accounts and should understand the bases and purposes 
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of the many reports made by agents and conductors as to station 
and train performance, and by foremen, storekeepers, pay-roll 
clerks and other division officials as to expenditures for materials and 
labor. These transactions are traced from their sources to the 
general books of the company, and from these to the monthly and 
annual reports which show the results of operation and the financial 
condition of the company. 

The distinction between accounts and statistics is next considered. 
The importance of such fundamental statistics as ton- and pas- 
denger-mile receipts and train-mile costs is emphasized and upon 
these as a foundation is built the superstructure of detail by which 
the responsible officers may keep closely in touch with every detail 
of operation and gauge its efficiency. 



Railroad Operation 

Professor Cunningham. Mon,, Wed., and {at the pleasure of the 
instructor) Fri., at 2.30. 

This course is designed to afford a general knowledge of the work- 
ing of railroads, particularly in the operating department. But as 
the typical American railroad, organized on the divisional plan, 
places upon the superintendent of a division certain responsibilities 
for maintenance of way, structures, and rolling stock, it is essential 
that the young man who enters the operating department should 
have a working familiarity with the administrative features of 
maintenance, as well as an intimate knowledge of operation. To 
that end, the course begins with a- non-technical survey of the physi- 
cal characteristics and maintenance of roadway and structures — 
ties, ballast, rail, rail fastenings — and a study of the relation 
between gradients, curvature, and distance and operating efficiency. 
The design and maintenance of locomotives and cars are similarly 
dealt with, particularly from the viewpoint of the manager who is 
responsible for the efficient utilization of equipment as well as for the 
cost of maintaining it. 

The lectures are illustrated by diagrams, charts, photographs, and 
models, with reference to the recommended standards. Oppor- 
tunity is afforded by actual inspection on New England lines to 
observe the features studied in the class-room. 
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Supplementing that part of the course in Railroad Organization 
which deals with the relations between the railroads and their 
employees, attention is given to the rules in the working agreements 
(such as the rule pertaining to promotion by seniority) which affect 
operating results. A study is made also of the various physical, 
educational, and service tests, and other methods of maintaining 
discipline, including a consideration of the sjrstems of discipline such 
as by record, by suspension, or by a combination of both. 

Then follows a critical study of the Standard Code of Train Rules 
and a discussion of the general principles applying to time tables and 
passenger and freight train service. Particular attention is given to 
the freight service, including a somewhat detailed consideration of 
the relation between locomotive tractive force, tonnage ratings, and 
train performance. 

The recent traffic congestions and shortage of freight car equip- 
ment emphasize the importance of the next subject — utilization of 
freight cars, including a consideration of the existing per diem rules 
and the proposals for national pooling of such equipment. Then 
comes a discussion of train accidents, their nature, frequency, 
causes, and means of prevention. This leads to a study of block 
signals and interlocking, in which each type of signal and similar 
device, its features of maintenance and operation, are taken up. 

The concluding section of the course deals with the design and 
operation of yards and terminals, and freight and passenger stations. 
The importance of the terminal problem is emphasized in studying 
its effect on the train service, the capacity of the road, and the 
operating costs. 

Discussion and reports by students supplement the instruction by 
lectures. Lectures on special topics are given by railroad officials 
who are experts in those fields. 

Railroad Operating Problems 

Professor Cunningham. Mon,j Wed,, and {at the pleasure of the 
instructor) Fri,, at 11, 

This course is designed for second-year students who have taken 
Railroad Operation and Railroad Accounting. It supplements 
the first-year course with specific problems for analysis and confer- 
ence. It is essentially a course in statistical analysis and requires 
much independent research and frequent reports. 
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Special attention is given to the measures of efficiency in main- 
tenance of way, structures, and equipment; and of the operation of 
stations, yards, and trains; including a detailed study of tonnage 
ratings and the freight train load. 

The problems to be selected are determined by the preference of 
the student for certain lines of railroad work and his plans for the 
future, but emphasis is placed throughout the course on statistical 
and analytical methods. 

Railroad Rate-Making 

Mr. Rich and the following lecturers: Messrs. H. C. Barlow, W. H. 
Chandler, G. H. Eaton, Halford Erickson, G. L. Graham, 
W. T. La Moure, D. T. Lawrence, and W. P. Libby. Tu.y 
and TL, 2.30-4.30. 

The course deals with the economic, practical and legal aspects of 
railroad rate-making. The subject of the reasonableness of rates as 
a whole is discussed with especial reference to the valuation now 
being made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Questions 
of railroad finance are studied in so far as adequacy of return is an 
influence in determining the proper method of financing. 

The numerous questions relating to discriminations are studied in 
connection with the Interstate Commerce Act and the decisions of 
the Commission and the Courts under the act. Such topics as the 
following are also discussed: classification, port and inland differen- 
tials; industrial railroads; transit privileges; lawful and imlawful 
allowances; lawful and unlawful preferences; practice and procedure 
before the Commission. 

Especial attention is given to the principles underlying competi- 
tive and non-competitive rate-making. Rate structures throughout 
the country are studied. Specific rate problems will be submitted 
for consideration, and those will be as far as possible actual cases 
pending before public tribunals. 

The conflicts between state and Federal control as illustrated by 
the Minnesota and Shreveport cases, and possible remedies; also the 
inter-relation of rates will be considered. 

Lectures will be given during the year by men engaged in the 
traffic work of railroads, industries and trade organizations. 

The course is intended primarily for those entering railroad ser- 
vice but will be of value to those who expect to engage in business or 
to enter Chamber of Commerce work. 
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Water Transportation 

Mr. McCarty. Half-course (second half-year). Tu., Th., Sat.f ai 9. 

The aim of this course is to give a broad conception of the con- 
ditions under which traffic moves by water. After a brief introduc- 
tory survey of the nature and extent of water-borne traffic and of its 
relation to rail transportation, to various industries and to indus- 
trial centers, the subject is taken up in two parts, namely, — (1) 
transportation on inland water-ways, and (2) transportation by 
ocean. 

In that part of the course relating to inland water-borne traffic, 
the early history of canal construction and operation in the United 
States is sketched as is also the general policy of pubhc aid to in- 
ternal improvements. Inquiry is made into the nature of the traffic 
now moving on the inland waterways of the United States and 
of other countries. Inquiry is also made into the economic relation- 
ship of such traffic to various industries and industrial centers. The 
matter of public regulation and control of these waterways and the 
carriers operating thereon is considered. The course also treats 
of the freight rates and charges incident to the movement of freight 
upon these waterways, with special attention to the reciprocal effect 
of competitive rail and water rates upon each other, and to condi- 
tions under which the service of boat lines is or may be coordinated 
with the service of rail and ocean carriers. 

Emphasis is put upon that part of the course which treats of ocean- 
transportation, special attention being given to a description of the 
principal ocean routes of trade, the commodities carried, types of 
ocean carriers, business organization of companies, shipping con- 
tracts and documents, ocean freight-rates, terminal and port charges, 
and the relations existing between ocean carriers themselves and also 
between these carriers and railroads and carriers on inland water- 
ways. The shipping policies of various nations are considered; the 
methods by which the merchant fleets of these nations have been 
built up are traced; and the navigation and shipping laws of the 
United States are compared with those of other nations. The effect 
of the Panama Canal upon the movement of freight and passengers 
between nations and between points in the United States is also 
analyzed. 

The course is conducted by lectures, prescribed readings, and 
class-room discussions. Special reports on selected topics will also 

be required. 
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Insurance 

SOME knowledge of the theory and practice of insurance 
is essential to every business man, for there is no form of 
commercial activity which is not exposed to risk of loss that 
should be protected by insurance. Hence the elementary 
courses, although designed primarily for students who wish 
to specialize in insurance with a view to making it their pro- 
fession, are planned also to meet the needs of the business 
man who desires such knowledge of insurance as will enable 
him to understand thoroughly the various contracts, and to 
select wisely that one which will most effectively safeguard 
his interests. 

Fire Insurance Principles 

Mr. Medlicott. Half-course (first half-year). Fn., 2.30-4.30. 

This course treats of the history and general conduct of the fire 
insurance business; the relation of the underwriter to the state, the 
assured, and the agency force; the work of rate-making organiza- 
tions, with explanation of schedules; the necessary qualifications and 
duties of the agent and broker; an outline of insurance company 
internal organization; the classification of risks and the different 
methods of determining relative hazards; the interpretation of 
standard policies; the rules and forms used in fire underwriting, 
with explanation of co-insurance, reinsurance, and other specific 
terms frequently found in the fire contract; the computation of 
reserve and statistical results for insiu-ance accounting; the ap- 
praisal, adjustment, and settlement of losses, with special attention 
to apportionment imder non-conciurent conditions. 

Especial emphasis is given to the relation which insurance bears 
to credit, to the re-establishment of otherwise ruined enterprises, 
and to the replacement of properties that, but for the good offices 
of fire insurance, would be wholly lost to their owners. 

The requirements imposed by the state relative to the mainte- 
nance of reserves, the form of the financial statements required 
yearly, and also the regulation by the State of the insurance solicit- 
ing and policy-writing privilege are carefully gone into. 
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Additional lectures are given by experts in special forms of 
insurance, such as marine, accident, employers' liability, workmen's 
compensation, and surety bonding insurance. 

The course is conducted by lectures, prescribed readings, the 
preparation of reports on suggested topics, the solution of under- 
writing and adjustment problems, and class-room discussion 

Fire Insurance Engineering 

Mr. Medlicott, assisted by Mr. J. A. Robinson, and the follow- 
ing lecturers: Messrs. F. E. Cabot, W. W. Crosby, G. Dana, 
M. F. Jones, I. Osgood, T. E. Sears, R. Sweetland, H. V. 
Thayer, and F. H. Wentworth. Half-course (second half- 
year). TTed., Fn., 4.30-6. 

The enormous fire waste of the United States is due not only to 
carelessness, but to the avoidable faults of construction, arrange- 
ment, and protection of buildings. The effect of this waste is a 
heavy increase in the cost of insurance, for the rate inevitably is 
graded by the loss. 

The objects of the course are threefold: First, for the training 
of the fire insurance engineer or rate-maker, to teach fundamental 
features of construction, protection, and fire, prevention equipment, 
and of the materials and processes that constitute hazards. 

Second, to give such a knowledge of what may be done by way of 
lessening the liability to fire, and effect such a saving in the cost of 
insurance as will enable the student intending to become a fire 
Insurance broker or agent, to advise his customers with intelligence 
on these points. 

Third, to furnish men who may become the owners or managers of 
buildings or business plants with such a knowledge of the fire 
hazard as shall enable them intelligently to safeguard their prop- 
erty, and to work out such conditions of construction equipment 
and process as will result in a lessening of the liability to fire, and a 
consequent reduction in the rate of fire insiu-ance. 

The course consists of lectures and laboratory and field work. 
Lectures by specialists take up features of construction, chemical, 
electrical and special hazards, protective devices, the various kinds 
of fire departments, and water supply systems. In the laboratory 
the students make tests of various protective devices; measurements 
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of the flow of water from hydrants; the determination of the special 
features of hazard in combustible materials, and the best methods of 
handling such materials. The work in the field is carried on with 
inspectors of the Underwriters Bureau of New England, and the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, and consists of actual inspection 
of selected properties that are insured by the insurance companies. 
This work also includes siu^eying of properties and the application 
of schedule rating systems in connection with them to determine the 
proper rate of insurance. 

Life Insurance Principles 

Mr. Dow. Half-course (second half-year). Wed., Fri., 1.30-3.30. 

The lectures in this course treat of the history of life insurance; 
the scientific basis of mortality tables and their application in com- 
puting premiums, annuity rates, and policy values; the established 
practice in regard to company management, organization of agency 
force, and medical selection; the usual methods of providing for 
expenses and the equitable distribution of surplus; a siu^ey of 
industrial, fraternal, and assessment insurance; the proper relation 
of the different kinds of life insurance to the individual, and the 
extent to which the state exercises control over insurance corpora- 
tions as regards taxation and supervision. 

In addition to the lectures there are prescribed readings and fre- 
quent discussions of the practical problems that are daily presented 
to insurance ofiices. No mathematical training beyond elementary 
algebra is necessary for a satisfactory understanding of the work 
in the course. 

Life Insurance Agency Methods 

Mr. Dow and others. Half-course (second half-year). Wed., Fri., 
3.30-5. 

Life Insurance is treated in this course with a view to supplying 
the needs of the individual purchaser of insurance. Lectures are 
given on that part of the theory of Life Insurance essential to 
those who wish to become successful solicitors. A special study of 
the business with reference to obtaining clients and adapting policy 
forms to intending purchasers is made. The subject of agency 
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management and the S3rstematic arrangement of an agent's work 
are treated at length. 

This course requires no previous knowledge of life insurance and, 
if desired, may be taken in connection with the course on Life 
Insurance Principles. 

Actuarial Practice 

Mr. Dow and Dr. L. R. Ford. Half-course (second half-year). 
Two afternoon meetings a week; hours to be arranged. 

Because of the advanced mathematical and theoretical standpoint 
from which the subject of life insurance is treated in this course the 
student should have taken courses in higher algebra and differential 
and integral calculus and should have some elementary knowledge 
of life insurance. The following subjects are treated: the construc- 
tion and graduation of mortality tables, the valuation of the liabili- 
ties and assets of life insurance companies, the classification of risks, 
the insurance of under-average lives and extra premiums for special 
hazard, and the practical treatment of cases of alteration and sur- 
render of life insurance contracts. In connection with the proper 
mathematical courses, the subjects are such as are required for ad- 
mission as associate in the Actuarial Society of America. This 
course can be taken in connection with the elementary course in 
life insurance. 

Attention is called to the following courses in Harvard College, open 
to students in this School who are studying to become actuaries: — 
Mathematics A. Trigonometry and Analytic Geometry and Intro- 
ductiofi to Calculus (or Mathematics C for students who have al- 
ready studied Trigonometry). 
Mathematics D. Algebra. Half -course (second half -year). 
Mathematics 2. Differential and Integral Calculus; Analytic Geom- 
etry. 
Mathematics 5. Differential and Integral Calculus (second course). 
Mathematics 9. Probability. Half-course (second half-year). 
Mathematics 21. Finite Differences and Difference Equations. Half- 
course (second half-year). 
Mathematics 9 and 21 are given in alternate years. The other 
courses are given every year. 
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Printing and Publishing 

THE need for trained men in the printing business is far 
greater today than it was a generation ago. Then the 
implements of the trade were few and simple. There were 
only a few styles of type, only three or four kinds of presses, 
and comparatively few varieties of paper and ink. The work 
was mostly done by hand and the processes were simple and 
easily learned. A young man had ample opportunity to learn 
the entire trade and to get some business training as well in 
the course of a few years. 

Today the industry has become so specialized that a work- 
man cannot expect to become thoroughly familiar with more 
than a few of the various processes involved. There is so 
much to learn that one can hardly work up through the 
many departments of the shop into the conamercial side of 
the business with hope of large success. Yet this commercial 
side requires trained men as never before. 

The need for a knowledge of the different processes in- 
volved in the production of various kinds of printed matter 
and of their relative costs together with some knowledge of ' 
how to arrange printed matter effectively is also recognized by 
every one who enters the business field, especially advertising. 

To meet the need for men qualified to fill administrative 
positions in the printing business the following two courses 
are offered in connection with others given in the School. 
To meet the need of those who desire a knowledge of printing 
such as will be valuable in the advertising and general busi- 
ness field the first half-year of the first course is offered; a 
complete program of instruction for those who intend to 
make printing their professional business career, in addition 
to the courses here hsted, includes courses in the principles 
of accounting, industrial accounting, factory management, 
marketing, business pohcy and commercial law, 
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Printing and Publishing {First-year course) 

Mr. C. C. Lane, assisted by Mr, Stone, and the following lecturers: 
Messrs. H. L. Baser, A. E. Barter, W. J. Berwick, L. P. 
CtJDWORTH, A. W. Elson, A. W. FiNLAT, F. T. Hull, A. 
D. Lpttle, J. H. McFarland, E. E. Nelson, J. C. Oswald, 
Charles Schweinler, Donald Scott, W. A. Spurrier, and 
D. B. Updike. Tu., TL, 4.30-6, and a third hour at the pleasure 
of the instructor. 

The object of this course is to provide an introduction to the 
technique of printing. As a full course it gives the student a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of the various operations and processes 
involved in the manufacture of a book, shows him the reason for 
each step that is taken, and gives him an opportunity to apply in 
practice what he learns in the class-room. 

As a half-course, the first half-year acquaints the student with 
the various fundamental processes involved in the production of 
printed matter and furnishes him with a nomenclature that will 
enable him later to express intelligently to workmen the ideas 
that he desires to have carried out. The following subjects are 
among those considered: what type is, its material, founding, sizes, 
and measurements; principles governing good composition; elec- 
trotyping; printing processes; ink, its composition and adapta- 
bility; the ph3rsical qualities of paper and its selection for specified 
work; printing ofiice mathematics; binding, its general principles 
and as applied to book and pamphlet processes; the reproducing 
processes; principles of design, decoration, and ornamentation; 
commercial, catalogue, and advertising typography. 

The second half-year is devoted to the study of the problems 
peculiar to the printing industry itself, and as a continuation of the 
first half-year gives a firm elementary basis for the detailed studies 
and investigations of the second-year course. Among the subjects 
considered are: the historical development of type forms; the 
selection of proper types for the composing room; printing-plant 
organization and management; routing; stock and supply depart- 
ments; power; cost accoimting; estimating; special printing-ofiice 
machinery, and publishing. 

The lectures are supplemented by outside reading and visits to 
see in actual operation the processes discussed in the class-room. Con- 
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ferences are regularly conducted on the reading and the solution of 
practical problems. 

Rooms have been designated in the new building of the Harvard 
University Press for the meetings of the course. Thus opportunity 
is given in a modern printing and publishing plant to work out prac- 
tically the assigned problems. 

An optional visit, open to those who take the work of the first 
half-year as well as to those who take the full course, is arranged dur- 
ing the spring recess to visit typical printing and publishing houses 
and also plants of allied industries in New York City. Contingent 
upon a sufficient number so desiring, the trip will be extended to 
include the large plants at Philadelphia and the Government Print- 
ing Office and Bureau of Engraving at Washington. 

Throughout the course the aim is to direct attention to fundar 
mental principles, and no attempt is made to consider the innumer- 
able details which the workman must learn in the shop. With the 
consent of the instructor, this course may be taken during the first 
half-year as a half-course. 

Printing and Publishing {Second-year course) 

Messrs. C. C. Lane, W. A. Dwiggins, and W. M. Stone. Two 
meetings a week. Hours to he arranged. 

Intended to give the student practical experience in solving the 
problems which the superintendent or manager of a printing office 
must fstce, this course is carried on in connection with an established 
plant which is being reorganized in accordance with the best prin- 
ciples of shop management. Throughout the work theory and prac- 
tice are closely related. The student is taught to design type pages 
of various kinds and to work out some of the underlying principles of 
design and harmony in type forms. He is given practice in prepar- 
ing copy for the printer, in making out specifications, and in estimat- 
ing costs. He studies the comparative effectiveness of machines 
and processes, and he plans in detail the work of a plant after being 
supplied with the necessary information concerning the amount of 
business to be handled. Special attention is given to the theory of 
cost accounting, and practical exercises in installing and using a cost 
system are provided. A number of representative printing offices 
are studied, and critical reports are called for on various aspects of 
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the establishments considered. Throughout the course the student 
is encouraged to specialize in the subjects to which he wishes to 
devote himself, and under competent guidance to imdertake 
independent investigations. The results of the student's work in 
his special field form the subject of a thesis to be prepared in the 
second half-year. 

A laboratory and class-room for the students have been estab- 
Hshed in the new building of the Harvard University Press, where 
many of the theories and problems discussed in lectures find practical 
application under laboratory and shop conditions. 

Attention is called to the following course offered by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences: — 

Fine Arts 5ehf. The History of the Printed Book. Half-course, 
Tu.f and (at the pleasure of the instructor) Th., at S.30. Mr. Win- 
ship. 

This course is intended for men who are interested in books as objects 
of art, and who desire to possess or to produce beautiful books. The 
lectures on the history of printing and its subsidiary crafts will be supple- 
mented by discussions of the characteristic qualities which affect the 
excellence and the value of any volume. The physical make-up of a 
book and the conditions governing its manufacture will be explained 
with sufficient detail to provide a basis for sound judgment of the quality 
of any piece of work. 

The lectures will treat of book production from the period of the illum- 
inated manuscripts to the present time. The work of the men who 
made noteworthy contributions to the advancement or the deterioration 
of the art of fine book-making will be studied historically and technically. 
Considerable attention will be given to the presses which are now pro- 
ducing good work. 

The incidental aspects of the subject which affect the collecting of 
books will be considered. An important object of the course is to train 
the taste of book-buyers, and to cultivate a well-informed judgment of 
the value of rare and attractive volumes. The methods by which books 
of moderate importance are made to seem desirable will be explained. 
Old and modem examples of good and bad book-making will be shown. 
There will be opportunities to examine volumes belonging to members 
of the class and to express opinions as to their fundamental and com- 
mercial value. 

The class will meet in the Widener Memorial room. The lectures will 
be illustrated by examples from the Harry Elkins Widener library as well 
as from the other special collections and the Treasure Room of the Har- 
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vard Library. The class will visit the Boston Public and other nearby 
libraries to examine the literary and bibliographical treasures which they 
contain. Those men whose subjects for individual study require it may 
have an opportunity to see some of the private libraries in the neighbor- 
hood. In addition to the required reading, each student will be expected 
to prepare a written report upon the bibliography of some subject of 
especial interest to him. 

Courses Training for Secretaryships of 
Chambers of Commerce 

NEARLY every progressive community in the United 
States now has an active business men's association. 
There are over six hundred and fifty of these organizations 
in the country having more than two hundred members each. 
Most of these have at least one paid, permanent executive 
officer, and some have a large stafif. These bodies are taking 
an active part in shaping and working out community plans 
for growth, and are calling for high grade men as paid 
executives. 

Hitherto these officers have been recruited from various 
sources — mainly from newspaper work. But as new stand- 
ards are set by those officers who have grown up with the new 
conditions, and as the bodies enlarge their scope, there has 
arisen a demand for men with professional training. 

To meet this need a half-course in the first year and a full 
course in the second year, to be taken in connection with a 
group of the School's general courses, are devoted to a study 
of the problems of bodies of this kind. 

Chamber of Commerce Work and Methods 

Asst. Professor Cherington and 'others. Half-course (second half- 
year). Mon., Wed.y Fri,, atll. 

Class-room study and discussion of the work of typical American 
Chambers of Commerce, boards of trade, and similar organizations 
are supplemented by examination of annual and special reports 
supplied by the bodies themselves. Organization structure is 
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studied in the same way. A liberal amount of time is given to a 
study of the powers and limitations of the committee as a working 
method in chambers of commerce. 

Some of the leading secretaries of chambers of commerce in the 
country come to Cambridge during the progress of the course^ to 
discuss with the class important aspects of the work as they have 
found it. 

Each member of the class is assigned to some nearby organization 
for practice work. Here he is given a task as an under-secretary 
and has an opportunity to learn some of the mtimate details of the 
work. The Boston Chamber of Conunerce, the Cambridge Board 
of Trade, the Somerville Board of Trade, the Watertown Board of 
Trade, Harvard Square Busmess Men's Association, and the Lynn 
Chamber of Commerce have provided this form of practice work 
during the past few years. The University is conveniently located 
for access to numerous organizations of this kind. 

Chamber of Commerce Problems 

Asst. Professor Cherington. Hours to be arranged. 

In the second year, the student who is preparing for a secretarial 
position in commercial organizations is required to take up some 
problem, or group of problems, in organization work for investiga- 
tion in much greater detail than is possible in the preliminary half- 
course. Research work takes the greater part of the student's 
time available for this course. Frequent conferences and seminary 
sessions give an opportunity for reporting results and discussing 
variations in conditions. Durmg the past year a special feature of 
this work has been a series of sessions devoted to practice and study 
in the technique of conunittee work. 

This course is open only to students who have completed satis- 
factorily Chamber of Conunerce Work and Methods. 

Attention is called to the following course in ECarvard College open 
to students in this School who are studying to become secretaries of 
chambers of commerce: — 

GovEBNMBNT 31. Municipal Administration. Man,, Wed,, Fri,, at 11, 
Professor WmppLE, Professor Munro and others. 
This course will deal with the chief problems of municipal adminis- 
tration, with special emphasis on sanitation and public health. 
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Local Public Utilities 

UNTIL recently, the managers of local public service com- 
panies were technical men who laid chief stress on the 
engineering aspects of these companies, paying little attention 
to the business features of operation. They made possible 
lower rates through economies in the generating plant and dis- 
tributing system, neglecting the possibilities of a wider and 
more saturated market. The heavy investment charge, how- 
ever, called their attention to the desirability of increasing 
the output, with the result that costs for different classes of 
customers were carefully studied and suitable rate schedules 
introduced. Further economies in operation and lower rates 
to consumers have resulted. 

The two important questions that confront the owners and 
managers of public utility companies today are profitable 
increase in the use of their service and friendly relations with 
the public. The recent rapid birth and growth of regulating 
bodies has still further emphasized questions of public policy, 
proper methods of financing, valuation, careful accounting 
methods, and business-like operation throughout. 

Public Utilities Operation (First-year course) 

Mr. Blood, assisted by Mr. D. L. Stevens, and the following lecturers: 
Messrs. E. W. Bemis, H. G. Bradlee, F. Brown, M. C. Brush, 
E. W. BuRDETT, C. E. Claflin, B. F. Cleaves, H. E. Clif- 
ford, D. M. DeBard, W. a. Durgin, L. L. Elden, W. W. 
Freeman, C. E. Fuller, L. D. Gibbs, J. F. Gilchrist, W. 
GooDNOUGH, W. H. Hodge, J. A. Hunnewell, C. W. Hunter, 
E. E. Lincoln, J. B. McCall, J. D. Mortimer, L. R. Nash, 
J. E. Oldham, F. B. H. Paine, R. Robb, H. T. Sands, A. R. 
Weed, W. F. Wells, N. T. Wilcox. Half -course (second half- 
year). Mow., Wed., 4.30-6. 

In the United States there are over 2,000 gas companies, about 
1,200 electric street railways and about 5,200 central electric light 
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and power companies, besides many hundreds of privately owned 
water supply companies. The purpose of this course is to present 
the imderlying principles of the management and operation of public 
utilities to men who wish ultimately to fill executive positions in 
companies of this kind. Previous engineering training is of value 
but is not a requirement to this course which is open to all students 
who have satisfactorily completed Factory Management or its 
equivalent. 

The earlier lectures of the coiurse, interspersed by visits to several 
nearby operating plants and executive offices, deal with the methods 
of making examinations and of preparing reports. These are fol- 
lowed with class-room discussion of the administrative, business and 
technical featiures of the companies examined and of others investi- 
gated through annual or special reports. Relative merits of holding 
companies, of centralized managing associations and of independent 
operation are considered. 

The broadening of the field of operation of public utilities, which 
brings with it additional responsibilities and demands, together with 
the methods of meeting them, is covered by lecturers who have 
achieved success in these lines. Commercial problems and ''new 
business " methods, together with a description of all steps necessary 
to be performed to " connect up " a new customer, are discussed. 
Many of the details of management, such as inter-department rela- 
tions, purchasing, accounting, and collecting, are considered. The 
value of statistics and their use receive attention. This includes 
graphic methods of presenting statistics. 

The major part of the course, however, is devoted to questions of 
public policy and to the technical problems of central station man- 
agement, with emphasis on the importance of securing a high load 
factor, an understanding of the diversity factor, a study of modem 
business getting methods, a consideration of the relations with the 
public and with public authorities. The cause and effect of competi- 
tion, methods of advertising and various publicity matters are con- 
sidered. Rate schedules are studied in some detail during the course, 
and the subject of valuations, how they are made and to what use 
they should be put, is treated in lectures and in discussions. Public 
service companies are considered from the business rather than from 
the engineering standpoint. 
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At least two business reports are required and these are discussed 
in class. Throughout the course the student is required to do pre- 
scribed reading of current articles, proceedings of commercial 
associations, and standard works. Monthly examinations, both 
oral and written, are held for the purpose of developing in the 
student the ability of expressing what he has learned. 

Public Utilities Operation (Second-year course) 

Mr. Blood. Half-course (first half-year). Hours to be arranged. 

In this course each student concentrates his attention on some 
concrete business problem in public utility management. He is 
given a choice of a wide range of subjects including specific studies 
in public relations, internal organization, handling of materials, 
labor problems, accounting, use of load curves, ofiice methods, and 
problems of the new business department. 

The course is conducted by individual conferences with students. 
This course may be taken by men who have made a satisfactory 
record in Public Utilities Operation (first-year course). 

[The Financial Management of Local Public Service 
Corporations] 

Half-course (second half-year). Hours to be arranged. 

This course is omitted in 1917-18. 

This course is designed for students who expect either to make 
public utilities their profession, or else to become connected with 
banking houses which deal in securities of local utility companies. 
No attempt is made to study the ground-work of corporation finance 
which is acquired in the course on The Financial Management of 
Industrial Corporations, but this course assumes a knowledge of 
these fundamental principles and confines its scope to their appUca- 
tion in this special field. Each student is assigned a particular 
type of utility — gas, steam-electric, hydro-electric, urban or inter- 
urban railway, telephone or water company — and in all class dis- 
cussions is regarded as its representative. 

Among the subjects treated in the lectures are franchises, pro- 
motions, reorganizations, valuation and leading decisions of courts 
and commissions. The main work of the course, however, consists 
in an analysis of the illustrative history of typical public service 
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companies, and the respective merits of different types of financing 
for companies already in existence. There is considerable class dis- 
cussion and frequent written reports are required. 

Attention is called to the course offered by this School on The 
Financial Management of Railroad Companies and to the courses 
listed in the Transportation group in this pamphlet. 

Lumbering 

FOR men who have had systematic training in the impor- 
tant activities that the lumber business is now being 
impelled to study — such as marketing and utilization, 
factory management, scientific cost accounting, and the 
use of business statistics, the chances for employment and 
steady advancement are excellent. In the earlier days when 
timber land was abundant and relatively cheap, lumbering 
was largely a business of speculation in stmnpage, and the 
rise in the value of the timber often made up the bulk of the 
profit. Under such conditions the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the product did not require the highest efficiency of 
organization. Meanwhile the supply of timber has become 
greatly reduced, the business of handling it has become large 
and complicated, and carrying charges, the costs of labor, 
materials, and other factors, have gone up rapidly. The 
result has been that, deprived of the support of cheap stump- 
age, lumber companies are being compelled to operate on a 
narrow margin of profit. To secure this profit is more and 
more plainly a problem of management, of manufacture, 
including logging and milling, and of distribution, including 
transportation and selling. Under these circumstances, the 
problems of wood production, of providing for future supplies 
of timber, urgent though they are, must still appeal to the 
capital invested in lumber as secondary to the problem of 
management. 

The realization of this is already widespread, not only 
among foresters, large numbers of whom have found that it is 
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only in the operating or the business end that they have ob- 
tained emplojnnent with lumber companies. There are 48,000 
sawmills in the United States, not counting many thousand 
speciaUzed forms of manufacturing which also use wood. 
The total investment in industries using wood amounts to 
two and a quarter bilUon dollars. Chiefly on account of the 
financial history of timber land ownership and the enormous 
developments in utilization, these industries are facing the 
-necessity of fundamental readjustments in organization and 
method. Indeed, the present may be regarded as one of the 
turning points in the business history of lumbering. Cer- 
tainly it is recognized by lumbermen as calling for more and 
more scientific methods within the business and a broader 
understanding of the economic relations between their own 
production and that of an ever increasing number of depend- 
ent industries. The result is a new opportunity for the man 
trained in the scientific principles of business as applied to 
lumbering. This opportunity is to be found not merely in 
the present desire of lumbermen to employ such men — 
though that, as in most businesses, is its first indication — 
but still more in the prospect of ultimate choice among a wide 
variety of special fields (many of them involving outdoor 
life) and of having a part in large changes. Besides the 
openings in established organizations there are opportimities 
for the man with comparatively small capital to develop a 
business of his own. 

In preparation for the lumbering course, it is found advis- 
able that some preliminary instruction be given the students 
before the class-room work of the first year begins. Accord- 
ingly about August 25 the students are met by the instructor 
at some point convenient to an up-to-date lumbering opera- 
tion. About four weeks are spent observing timber, and 
studying logging and milling operations, after which the stu- 
dents proceed to Cambridge. The exact time and place of 
meeting may be learned by corresponding with the Dean 
of the School. 
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The courses of instruction relating directly to forestry and 
lumbering are described in the next few pages. Other courses 
of instruction described in this catalogue give the general 
foundation essential in all modern business. Accounting 
Principles, Marketing, and Conmiercial Contracts are re- 
quired courses; all others are elective. 

During the summer following the first year's work, students 
are expected to secure employment in a lumber company. 
This work may be either in connection with a lumbering 
operation or in the marketing end of the business. The 
investigative work done in connection with the course in 
Lumber Problems during the last half of the second year 
enables the student to specialize in the field in which he 
expects employment. 

Principles of Forestry 

Asst. Professors Fisher and Jack. Half-course (first half-year). 
Tu,j Th,, Sat., at 11, and one half-day a week infield work. 

The purpose of this course is to furnish an understanding of the 
main principles of forestry, both in their relation to the community 
as a whole, and to the present conduct and future development of 
the lumber business. The general outline of the course is a summary 
of the economic and technical elements of forestry. The following 
topics indicate the ground covered : — the chief species of American 
trees and their identification; the biological and other natural laws 
controlling the life of the forest and its influence on its surroundings; 
and the principles underlying the practice of forestry as an art and 
a business; the timber supplies of the United States — amount, 
consumption and growth; relative possibilities and obligations of 
public and private ownership of forest lands; discussion of concrete 
examples of applied forestry in typical lumber regions. 

Although the survey of so large a field will jiecessarily be general, 
certain questions of special interest or direct use to men having to 
do with timberland ownership will be fully developed. What are 
the most practicable methods of reproducing forests, and to what 
extent can they be profitably applied by a business concern ? What, 
as a matter of established fact, is the effect of forests upon the dis- 
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tribution of surface and ground water, and hence upon stream flow ? 
How does fire affect present and future conditions in the forest, and 
what are the most effective means of protection against it ? What 
is the nature and comparative soundness of the chief methods of 
valuing timber and forest growth? What are the actual and 
possible financial returns from forest property ? 

The growing of timber as an industry can be established only 
under favorable economic and business conditions. It is equally 
certain that the logging and manufacture of timber by lumber con- 
cerns cannot endure without the ultimate adoption of more scientific 
methods of production and utilization. The future of the lumber 
business and the development of forestry are thus destined to be 
more and more closely identified. 

The field work of the course is conducted both at the Arnold 
Arboretum and in such tracts of woodland under management as 
are accessible to Cambridge. 

General Lumbering {First-year course) 

Asst. Professor Gries. Half-course (second half-year). Tu,^ Th., 
Sat,, at 9. 

The purpose of "this course is to acquaint the students with 
conditions in the lumber industry, to give them some knowledge of 
the operations and processes involved in logging and the manu- 
facture of lumber, and to acquaint them with problems of manage- 
ment connected with timber resources, logging, and manufacture. 

After a brief introductory survey of the present status of the 
industry, the following points are considered: timber resources: — 
investments in standing timber, conditions necessitating large 
timber holdings on the part of the manufacturer, problems involved 
in the financing of such purchases, carrying charges incident to the 
ownership of a large supply of raw material, and timber estimating; 
logging: — the natural and economic factors affecting logging, woods 
labor, woods operations, transportation of logs, and logging methods 
in different sections of the United States; manufacturing: — factors 
affecting the selection of a site, size, and equipment of a saw mill, 
sawing, grading, handling, seasoning, and finishing of lumber, and 
the character of reports required by managers of typical saw mill 
plants. 
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Through the afisignments of subjects for study and report, the 
students receive an introduction to the character of problems in 
need of investigation and solution in the present and coming 
development of the lumber business. 

Assistant Professor Bailey is in charge of the work on wood 
identification. About twelve lectures are devoted to this work and 
are supplementary to the regular lectures, but are a part of the work 
in this course. 

General Lumbering (Second-year course) 

Asst. Professor Gries. Half-course (first half-year). Tu.y Th., Sat., 
at 9. 

This course follows the course in General Lumbering given in the 
first year. In preparation, the student spends the sununer follow- 
ing the first year's work in the employ of some lumber company. 
The course is in part a study in the marketing of a single product — 
lumber. 

The work of the course begins with a brief study of the physical 
properties and uses of wood, and is followed by a discussion of the 
requirements of consumers or users of wood, such as the building 
trades, railroads, and certain selected wood-using industries, and of 
the bujdng methods of different wood-using concerns. 

In the marketing of a product it is of advantage to know not 
only the physical properties and uses of the product, and the 
requirements of the consumer, but also the methods of distributors. 
The chief points to be considered in connection with the distri- 
bution of lumber are: — the retail lumber trade: bujdng, stock 
handling, selling, and accounting methods, credit policies, and the 
development of the retail line yard; the wholesale Imnber trade: 
the different types of wholesalers, and the various methods of buy- 
ing, stock handling, and selling; manufacturing: selling policies, 
organizations, and the effects of changes in consumers' requirements 
upon logging and milling. 

The concluding lectures are devoted to specific problems of 
management, and policies considered or adopted in their solution. 

Beside the regular class work, students are assigned special 
problems to be investigated and worked out on the subject of uses 
of wood, its marketing, and manufacture. 
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Lumber Problems {Second-year course) 

Asst. Professor Gries. Equivalent to full course (second half-year). 
Hours to he arranged. 

In this course practical problems connected with the lumber 
business are assigned to each student for original investigation under 
the supervision of the mstructor in charge. The problems may 
involve work in the operations of a number of different companies, 
or they may require that the student's entire time be devoted to one 
concern. The general character of the problems to be investigated 
depends upon his previous training and plans for the future. 

The problems, as a rule, are such that the student cannot avail 
himself of a fixed or prescribed method of procedure, but must rely 
upon his power of analysis and resourcefulness, and upon his knowl- 
edge of the lumber business and general business practice. At least 
one problem assigned to each student requires 3 careful collection 
and use of statistics. 

Students are freely encouraged and assisted in their research by 
lumbermen and operators of wood-using plants, and with this help 
they are able to make investigations of practical value. Frequent 
conferences with the instructor give an opportunity for reporting 
results and receiving further instruction; and later, at special ses- 
sions, the final report of each student is brought before the class for 
general discussion. 
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Bureau of Business Research 

Afist. Professor M. F. Copeland, Director 

THE Bureau of Business Research was established in 1911 
by the Graduate School of Business Administration as an 
agency for gathering information regarding business methods 
and costs. The Bureau is making a scientific study of busi- 
ness problems as an aid to instruction in the School. Up to 
the present time it has confined its work entirely to market- 
ing, a large field in which there has hitherto been little 
scientific investigation. 

The retail shoe business was the first to be studied. That 
business was selected because it is concerned with a fairly 
homogeneous group of articles and because, at the same time, 
it illustrates various methods of retailing — the specialty 
store, department store, chain store, manufacturer's retail 
branch, and mail order house. In June, 1914, the Bureau 
began a similar study of the retail grocery trade, a business 
which is more diversified and illustrates other principles and 
methods of retail distribution. In July, 1916, a study of the 
wholesale shoe trade was commenced and in November, 1916, 
a study of the wholesale grocery trade. 

In each of its investigations the Bureau has followed the 
same plan. Because of variations in bookkeeping methods 
and the absence of any similarity in definitions of terms, the 
Bureau has found it necessary in each case to prepare a uni- 
form accounting system as a means for securing comparable 
figures. Four uniform accounting systems have been pub- 
lished. The two retail systems are very similar and the two 
wholesale systems also closely resemble each other. These 
accounting systems are being more and more widely adopted 
in the businesses for which they have been prepared. This, 
of course, makes it easier for the Bureau to secure reliable 
figures and at the same time enables the users of the systems 
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to compare their own results more intelligently with the 
Bureau's sunmiaries. 

Upon these accoimting systems as bases the Bureau col- 
lects figures on operating expenses in these businesses. In- 
formation regarding the best trade practice is also being 
gathered. The Bureau has received, up to March, 1917, 
confidential information from over 1,000 shoe retailers, from 
over 1,100 retail grocery stores, from over 100 wholesale 
grocers, and from a smaller number of shoe wholesalers. In 
its bulletins it has published, in addition to the accounting 
systems, sunmiaries of operating expenses in the retail shoe 
business and in the retail grocery business, and also a stand- 
ard stockkeeping system for retail shoe stores. The work of 
the Bureau is proving to be of value not only to the School 
but also to a steadily increasing niunber of business men. 

Library Facilities 

THE Special Library of the School comprises a collection 
of about 3500 books and as many pamphlets relating to 
business organization and administration. Its larger collec- 
tions on railroad organization and operation, accounting, and 
scientific management are supplemented by rapidly growing 
collections on marketing (including advertising and store 
management), banking, insurance, foreign and domestic trade 
methods, printing and publishing, public utilities, and cor- 
poration management and finance. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of the latest books on each subject considered in the 
School is permanently available. 

In addition to the collection of books and pamphlets, a file 
of the financial reports of the principal industrial and pubUc 
utility corporations of the country is maintained. Two 
hundred and twenty-five trade and business periodicals, 
including several from South America and Europe, are on file 
currently. The Library possesses a complete file of several of 
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these periodicals, as the " Iron Age," the " Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle," " System," " Printers' Ink," and the 
" Engineering and Mining Journal," and many other trade 
papers invaluable to those pursuing special research work. 

A special effort has been made to gather together and pre- 
serve original impublished manuscript material relating to 
current events in the industrial world. 

The Library is located in Rooms H and I on the third 
floor of the new Widener Library Building, where adequate 
quarters have been secured and special acconmiodations are 
provided for students pursuing advanced work. Special 
privileges, including direct access to the stacks containing the 
extensive collections of Harvard College Library, and oppor- 
tunity to consult the highly specialized collections of the 
departmental libraries of the University, will be granted to 
students engaged in research work. 

A special Ubrarian is in charge of the Library of the School 
and is personally ready to assist students in their search for 
material. The rooms are open daily except Saturday and 
Sunday from 9 a.m. until 10 p.m.; on Saturdays the rooms 
close at 1 P.M. 

The Library of the University contains over 1,000,000 
bound volumes and 700,000 pamphlets. It includes more 
than 24,000 volumes relating to Economics and an extensive 
collection of government documents, trade and labor periodi- 
cals, and railroad reports. The exceptionally comprehensive 
Ubrary of the Harvard Law School, numbering over 160,000 
volumes, is also available. 

In Boston, the Public Library, second in size in the United 
States, contains a valuable statistical collection. Students of 
the School are granted admission to the Massachusetts State 
Library and to the library of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston, the most complete of its kind in the United 
States, as well as privileges at some of the special libraries 
formed by Boston business houses. 
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Positions 

Term-Time Positions 

THERE are numerous ways to earn money during attend- 
ance at the University. The Student Employment 
Office, 9 University Hall, Cambridge, secured 1000 positions 
yielding $39,606.32 from September 27, 1915, to June 22, 
1916; and it is probable that these figures would have been 
doubled if all Harvard students had reported work secured 
independent of this bureau. Prospective students are, how- 
ever, urged not to depend too much upon securing financial 
assistance from outside employment while pursuing the 
regular work of this School. Experience has shown that the 
best results are secured when a student is able to give his 
nearly undivided attention to his graduate course of study. 

Summer Positions 

The School expects that all first-year students planning to 
return for the second year's work, in the absence of unusual 
circumstances, will work during the intervening sunmier 
vacation, wherever possible, in the branch of business for 
which they are preparing themselves in the School. The prac- 
tical experience thus gained is valuable for several reasons: 
students may thus serve before their graduation a portion of 
the inevitable and essential period of apprenticeship; they 
obtain that contact with men at work which is so valuable a 
portion of education and which is so essential in developing 
managing ability; moreover, through experience in the con- 
ditions in their profession, they may possibly choose more 
definitely the direction of their specialized work during the 
second year. 

The summer's pay is usually sufficient to cover bare living 
expenses. Leading business men in various lines have ex- 
pressed their willingness to give summer employment to stu- 
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dents of the School and to cooperate with the School by 
returning at the end of the period of employment a report on 
the work of the student. A permanent record of these reports 
is filed with the marks received in the School, and is an im- 
portant consideration in recommending students for a perma- 
nent position upon graduation. 

Permanent Positions 

Former students of the School are foimd in a wide variety 
of businesses. According to a canvass made by the Business 
School Alumni Association during 1915, manufacturing is 
clearly the most popular pursuit, appealing to more men than 
any other two fields. Accounting and statistics, banking and 
brokerage, and real estate and insurance are close together in 
representation, each with approximately one-half the number 
of men that take up manufacturing. Other callings with a 
considerable representation are: railroading, advertising and 
selling, " efficiency engineering,'' teaching, statistical work, 
local utihties, law, foreign trade, printing and publishing, 
chamber of commerce work, and lumbering. The starting 
compensation for graduates usually ranges from $600 to $1600 
per annum. 

Graduates of the School will understand that on entering 
actual business life they will usually begin at the bottom and 
must submit wiUingly to the drudgery and discipline of rou- 
tine work. This mastery of detail is an essential part of the 
training and cannot be gained except by such experience, but 
the apprenticeship may be shortened and made more valuable 
by applying the knowledge of principles systematically 
studied in the School. 

The School cannot guarantee positions. Our experience 
has been, however, that on account of the demand among 
business men for our Business School graduates satisfactory 
openings for those who have made a good record here usually 
may be obtained without difficulty through the reconmienda- 
tion of the School. 
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Bond Requirements 

Payments 

EVERY resident student must file with the Bursar a bond 
in the sum of two hundred dollars, signed by two bonds- 
men, one of whom must be a citizen of the United States, or 
by a surety company duly qualified to do business in Massa- 
chusetts, as security for the payment of University bills; or 
he may deposit with the Bursar two hundred dollars in 
United States bonds for the same purpose; or he may 
deposit fiSty dollars as security and pay in advance all sums 
for which he shall become Uable to the University. Money 
deposited as security is returnable after the issue of the 
second term-bill, one week before Commencement. 

If, however, he occupies a College room or boards at Mem- 
orial Hall or at Foxcroft Hall he must file a bond for four 
hundred dollars^ or must in advance, and in addition to his 
tuition fees, pay the full year's rent of his room, and make a 
deposit as security for the payment of his board at the rate of 
jive and a half dollars a week. 

No officer or student of the University is accepted as a 
bondsman. 

Blank forms of bonds may be obtained on application to 
the Bursar, Dane Hall, Cambridge, or to the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Fees 

Tuition Fees 

THE tuition fee charged to new students is $200; and 
no Stillman Infirmary, laboratory, or graduation fee is 
charged to students payiog a tuition fee of $200 or more. 

Students in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion not doing full work are required to pay fees for the 
courses which they take, instead of paying the full tuition fee 
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of a student in regular standing, and are not allowed to visit 
classes without the consent of the Dean and the instructor in 
charge and without paying the regular fees for the courses so 
visited. But a i^tudwit paying less than the regular tuition 
fee is not allowed to be the bolder of a fellowship or scholar- 
ship,* or to count the year as a full year of study for a degree. 

The fees for single courses are fifty dollars for a full course, 
and twenty-five dollars for a half-course. 

No deduction for absence or vrithdrawal is made frma the fees 
for single courses. A student who attends a course of instruc- 
tion for only a part of the year must pay the whole fee for 
such course. But a student who is liable for the full tuition 
fee is entitled to the same remission as a student in regular 
standing. 

Stillman Infirmary 

Every student paying the full tuition fee of two hundred 
dollars a year is entitled, in case of sickness and on the order 
of a physician, to a bed in a ward, board, and ordinary nursing 
at the Infirmary for not exceeding two weeks in any one aca- 
demic year. Charges are made for time in excess of two 
weeks, as well as for private rooms and for special nursing; 
and the patient pays his physician. 

Students paying less than the full tuition fee of two hundred 
dollars are charged for full time if they use the Infirmary 
unless before October 1st they have paid to the Bursar a 
special fee of four dollars; in which event they are given the 
privileges of those who pay full tuition. 

The fee of four dollars is required of all students registered 
in the school prior to 1916-17 unless they pay a tuition fee of 
two hundred dollars or are entitled to exemption under the 
rules then in force. 

Graduation Fee 

A graduation fee of twenty dollars is charged to each stu- 
dent taking a degree in the School unless he has paid a tuition 
fee amounting to two hundred dollars. 
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Term-Bills — Payment of the Tuition Fee 

All students are required to pay the tuition fee in advance. 
Students doing full work pay fifty dollars on or before the 
opening day of the academic year, fifty dollars on or before 
November 23, fifty dollars on or before February 11, and, in 
case their full fee is two hundred dollars, a fourth instalment 
of fifty dollars on or before April 22. Students entitled to the 
old rates of tuition pay the Infirmary fee as heretofore with 
the first instalment of the tuition fee. 

Students doing less than full work and paying at the course 
rate, pay in the same manner as those who are doing full work, 
until all their work has been paid for. 

A student who is doing less than full work is required to 
present at the Bursar's ojffice, at the beginning of the academic 
year, a certificate from the Dean or the Secretary of the 
School, stating the courses that he is taking; and he is not 
permitted to attend courses that are not included in the 
certificate. 

No bills are sent specifically for the tuition fee; although 
the third instalment is incorporated for convenience with the 
first term-bill, since they fall due on the same day. 

The first term-bill is issued January 20, and must be paid 
on or before February 10. This bill includes, in addition to 
the third instalment of the tuition-fee, such charges as the 
following: Two-thirds of the year's charges for the use of a 
College room; fees for laboratory courses which begin in the 
first half-year; locker fees; such incidental charges as can 
then be determined; charges for gas and electricity, and for 
board at the Dining Halls, made up to as late a date as 
practicable. 

The second term-bill is issued one week before Commence- 
ment, and contains charges not included in the first bill. The 
second term-bill must be paid by all candidates for degrees at 
least one day before Conmiencement; and, by all other stu- 
dents, on or before July 20. 
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When a student's connection with the University is severed, 
all charges against him must be paid at once. 

Edch student whose dues to the University remain unpaid on 
the day fixed for their payment is required at once to cease 
attending lectures or recitationSf using the librarieSj laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic grounds or buildingSf boarding at the Har- 
vard Dining Association or at the Foxcroft Hall Assodaiiony and 
making use of any other privileges as a student, until his financial 
relations with the University are saiisfactory to the Bursar. 
Failure to comply with this rule is deemed cause for final 
separation of the student from the University. 

Prizes 

MR. GEORGE OLIVER MAY offers two annual prizes 
of one himdred dollars and fifty dollars, respectively, 
for the best two graduation theses. Particulars concerning 
graduation theses are to be found in the statement describing 
requirements for the degree, on page 00. 

Mr. Harry Hodgson offers a prize of twenty-five dollars 
for the best essay by a first-year or second-year student on 
(1) " The Value of Fertilizers in increasing Crop Produc- 
tion " or (2) on " The Marketing of Cotton Seed Products.'' 
Theses prepared as part of the regular work in any of the 
courses in the School are eligible for this prize. Competitors 
must submit their theses to the Dean on or before April 25. 

Student Aids 

Loan Fund 

THE five University Scholarships of two hundred dollars 
each, formerly open to students in the School, have been 
abolished and an equivalent amount was appropriated for 
several years for the benefit of the loan fund in the School. 
This cumulative fund was established through the generosity 
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of friends of the School for the benefit of students who are in 
need of pecuniary assistance. As a rule, only second-year 
students of promise can hope to receive assistance from this 
source, although a limited amount is sometimes available for 
first-year students of high standing. 

Fellowships and Scholarships 

The following are among the Fellowships and Scholarships 
available in other Departments of the University as well as in 
the Graduate School of Business Administration: — 

The Daniel A. Buckley Scholarships; fifty in number, 
with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars each, for 
graduates of Cambridge public schools 

The Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Chicago; 
with an income of three hundred dollars. Maintained by 
the Harvard Club of Chicago; ... to be awarded to a 
graduate of an Illinois university or college who wishes to 
pursue graduate studies at Harvard University ... to be 
api)ointed by a committee of the Club. 

The Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Hawaii; 
with an income of two hundred dollars. This scholarship 
was founded in 1908, to be awarded " to a deserving student 
in any department of Harvard University, nominated by the 
Harvard Club of Hawaii subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Other Aids for Undergraduates of 
Harvard University. It is proposed to maintain the scholar- 
ship by annual contribution; the award to be made with the 
understanding that it is a loan, repayable after a term of 
years." 

The Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Louisiana; 
with an income of about two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Maintained for the present by the Harvard Club of 
Louisiana; to be awarded to a graduate of Tulane University 
who wishes to pursue advanced non-professional studies at 
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Haxvard University. The appointment is made by the 
President and Faculty of Tulane University. 

The William Stanislaus Murphy Scholarships; two 
hundred and fifty dollars each. These scholarships, founded 
by William Stanislaus Murphy of the Class of 1885, are to be 
used for the collegiate education of men of the name of 
Murphy, who, in the judgment of the Faculty, prove deserv- 
ing of this kind of encouragement. These scholarships are 
available for students in any department of the University. 

The Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Nebraska; 
with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars, open to a 
graduate of a Nebraska high school, or Nebraska college ot 
university, during his first year of residence. 

The Charles Elliott Perkins Scholarship; with an in- 
come of three hundred dollars, " to be offered each year to a 
graduate of an Iowa college or university in any of the 
graduate or professional departments of Harvard University." 

The Princeton Fellowship; with a stipend of four him- 
dred and fifty dollars. From a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, to be awarded to a graduate of that University 
studying in any department of Harvard University. 

The Scholarship of the Rocky Mountain Harvard 
Club. Maintained since 1890 by the Rocky Mountain Har- 
vard Club, of Denver, Colorado; to be awarded to a promis- 
ing graduate of a Colorado college or school pursuing his 
studies at Harvard University; the appointment to be made 
annually by a committee of the Club. 

The James A. Rumrill Graduate Scholarship; with an 
income of two hundred and twenty-five dollars. This scholar- 
ship, established in memory of James Augustus Rumrill, of 
Springfield, Mass., a member of the Class of 1859, will be 
offered each year to a properly qualified graduate of a college 
or university in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, or Kentucky, who desires to 
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pursue his studies in one of the graduate departments of 
Harvard University. 

The Edward Russell Scholarship; with an income of 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars. This scholarship may 
be awarded to a student in a graduate department of the 
University. It may be ^divided at the discretion of the 
Scholarship Committee. 

The Frederick Sheldon Fund for Travelling Fel- 
lowships AND Scholarships. The income of this Ftmd is 
available for holders of any degree from Harvard University. 
For further particulars, see University Catalogue for 1916-17, 
page 641. 

The Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Utah; with 
an income of three hundred dollars. This scholarship will 
probably, like many other state scholarships, go to under- 
graduates; it may be competed for, however, by graduate 
students in the Business School. 

Students' Expenses 

THE necessary expenses of tuition and residence include 
tuition ($200), room ($50 to $200), and board ($125 to 
$225) . In addition to these charges for which every one must 
plan, a student's expenses will include charges which vary 
with the means and habits of the individual — as, for ex- 
ample, furniture, books and stationery, clothing, fuel, labora- 
tory charges, membership in societies, subscriptions, service, 
and the expenses of vacations. To help students in reducing 
their expenses, a nimiber of cooperative institutions are 
estabUshed in connection with the University, such as the 
dining halls, the Loan Furniture Association, the Text-book 
Loan Library, and the Harvard Cooperative Society. Infor- 
mation as to the cost of living and the various aids which the 
University affords to students may be obtained in a pamphlet 
entitled " Students' Expenses and College Aids," which will 
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be sent to any one without charge on appKcation to the 
Publication OflSce, 2 University Hall. 

The University has two dining halls conducted at cost for 
the benefit of their members. Memorial Hall provides 
board at a fixed price per week and Foxcrof t Hall board on the 
d la carte plan. 

The price of board at Memorial Hall was fixed for the year 
(1916-17) at $5.50, which was sufficient to insure an ample 
and varied fare. In addition to the food served on the 
regular bill of fare, a large extra order list is maintained from 
which articles may be specially ordered. The charges for 
board are made on the College term-bills. A small member- 
ship fee is charged. 

Application for adfiiission may be made by any member of 
the University, or by any one intending to enter the Uni- 
versity. Friends may secure seats together by forming a 
" Club Table.'' Adjoining tables are reserved for members of 
the School. Application for membership should be made 
before September 15 to secure a chance in the first allotment 
of seats for the following Academic year. The Hall opens on 
registration day. Application blanks and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Auditor, Memorial Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Membership in Foxcroft Hall is open to any member of the 
University. The cost of board varies with the needs of 
individuals, but $4.25 is ordinarily to be regarded as the mini- 
mum cost of substantial fare. The charges for board are 
made on the College term-bills. A small membership fee is 
charged. Application for admission should be made early to 
the Auditor, Foxcroft Hall, Cambridge. 

For information about college rooms address the Bursar, 
Dane Hall, Cambridge. 
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Students 1916-17 

Graduate Student 

Stevens, Don Lorenzo, s.b. {Ctue 
School of Applied Science) 1914, Cletfeland, 0. C't 13 



Second Year 

Bates, Clement Taggart, a.b. 1916, Cambridge, 4 Forest St. 

Bird, Florian John, a.b. 1915, MUwavkee, Wis, W. H. 6 

Bonsall, George Hubert, Jr., a.b. 

(Princeton Univ.) 1915, Haveretraw, N, Y. 120 Mt. Auburn St. 

Boyle, Lewis Vincell, Jr., a.b. (Leland 

Stanford Jr, Univ.) 1909, a.m. 

(ibid,) 1910, Sacramento, Cal, 106 EUery St. 

Brown, William Clark, Jr., a.b. 

{Arkansas CoU.) 1915, Hot Springs, Ark, P. 55 

Bruce, Starr Lewis, a.b. {Ldand Stan- 
ford Jr, Univ.) 1915, San Francisco, Cal, W. H. 35 
Burton, Norman Lee, a.b. (JVilliam^ 

CoU,) 1911, Oak Park, lU, 65 Dana St. 

Camp, Jay Beidler, a.b. 1915, Chicago, III, W. H. 56 

Chaffee, Frank Everett, a.b. (Leland 

Stanford Jr, Univ.) 1915, Pasadena, Cal. 1010 Mass. Ave. 

Clark, Norman Balch, a.b. 1916, Newtonville, 205 Crafts St., Newtonville 
Crockett, Gilman Kimball, b.b. 

(Pennsylvania State Coll.) 1915, Wareham, 19 Ware St. 

Folsom-Jones, Otto Rockefeller, a.b. 

(Bowdmn Coll.) 1915, Skowhegan, Me, 53 Oxford St. 

Friedman, Henry Eli, a.b. 1916, Medford, W. 54 

Greeley, Thornton, a.b. 1913, Butler, Pa. 1760 Cambridge St. 

Green, James Arthur, a.b. (Acadia 

Univ,) 1915, St, John, N, B, 18 MeUen St. 

Habberstad, Earle Sylvanus, a.b. 

(BeloU Coll.) 1915, Lanesboro, Minn, 7 Sumner R'd 

Hallstead, William Finn, 2d, a.b. 

(Princeton Univ.) 1915, Scranton, Pa, 40 Brattle St. 

Harding, George Laban, a.b. (Indi- 

ana Univ.) 1915, Indianapolis, Ind. H*ke 27 
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Horan, James Francis, a.b. (CathoUe 

Univ. of America) 191S, So. Manchester, Conn. 8 Centre St* 

Hoyt, Harrison Val, s.b. (Purdue 

Univ.) 191S, Nephi, Utah, 885 Mass. Ave. 

Jackson, Philip LudweQ, litt.b. 

{Princeton Univ.) 1915, Portland, Ore. W. H. 1 

Jamieson, Hugh John, a.b. {Univ. of 

Wieoonein) 1915, PoyneUe, Wis. Craigie 207 

Jay, Gilbert DeLafayette, Jr., a.b. 

{Wabash CoU.) 1915, Koktmo, Ind. 86 Ash St. 

Keene, Alden Vinal, a.b. 1916, Watertown, 40 Fayette St., Watertown 

Lau, Paak Tong, s.b. {Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania) 1915, Canton, China, 18 Mellen St. 

Lerew, John William, a.b. {Lebanon 

VaUey CoU.) 1915, Dillsburg, Pa. 58 Hammond St. 

Levine, Charles Hochzeit, s.b. {Car- 
negie Institute of Technology) 1915, New CasUe, Pa. 118 Trowbridge St. 

Lincoln, Irving Boin, s.b. {Mass. 
AgricuUural CoU.) 1915, Glens FaUs, N. Y. P. 28 

Loveman, Adolph Maurice, a.b. 

{Yale Univ.) 1915, NashvUle, Tenn. 1727 Cambridge St. 

McGarry, Eklmund Daniels, a.b. 

{West Virginia Univ.) 1914, Shenandoah Junction, W. Va. 42 Kirkland St. 

McWilliams, George Arthur, a.b. 

{Bowdoin Coll.) 1915, Bangor, Me. P. 57 

Marshall, Howard Parsons, a.b 

{Univ. of Wisconsin) 1915, Milwaukee, Wis. 42 Kirkland St. 

Mills, Dudley Holbrook, a.b. {Prince- 
ton Univ.) 1915. New York, N. Y. 83 Brattle St. 

Moore, Charles Hiram, a.b. 191S, Springfield, 20 Ellery St. 

Neff, Arthur Guy, a.«. {Oberlin CoU.) 

1914, Cleveland, 0. P. 28 

Postlethwait, Archie Goodrich, a.b. 

{Pomona CoU.) 1915, Corry, Pa. Ridgely 21 

Putnam, Willard Samuel, a.b. 1916, Cambridge, 9 Dana St. 

Redmond, Frank Albert, a.b. {Wash- 
bum CoU.) 1912, LL.B. {Urid.) 1915, Topeka, Kan. 21 Wendell St. 

Reed, Alden, s.b. {Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute) 1915, Worcester, 106 Woodland St., Worcester 

Ricketts, William Brown, a.b. {Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Coll.) 1914, Slippery Rock, Pa. 120 Mt. Auburn St. 

Roth, Ernest Charles, a.b. {Univ. of 
Michigan) 1915, Peru, lU. P. 29 
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Rundell, Edward Coghlin, a.b. (SU 
John's Univ., 0.) 1914, Toledo, 0. W. H. 6 

Sargent, Homer Aaron, a.b. 1015, Winter Hill, Dana 28 

Spoor, E. Herbert, a.b. (Pomona 
CoU.) 1916, Redlands, Cal. Ridgely 21 

Story, Richard Wetmore, a.b. 1915, Essex, Winthrop St., Essex 

Swan, John, a.b. 1912, Brooklyn, N. F. 475 Broadway 

Viosca, James Blaydes, a.b. {Ar- 
kansas Coll.) 1915, Hot Springs, Ark. P. 56 

Weathers, Paul Dyess, a.b. (Amherst 
CoU.) 1915, Oeala, Fla. Winthrop 28 

Welshons, Gordon Carlisle, a.b. 

(Carleton Coll.) 1915, StiUwater, Minn. 2 Gorham St. 

Willard, Albert Robinson, s.b. (Colby 

CoU.) 1915, FayvUle, Fayville 



First Year 

Alton, Franklin Peveril,* Stoneham, 32 Gould St., Stoneham 

Anderson, William Boone, a.b. (Univ. [Ave., Boston 

of Texas) 1916, Lancaster, Tex. 1254 Commonwealth 

Armstrong, James Syng, litt.b. 

(Princeton Univ.) 1916, Middletoton, Conn. 42 Kirkland St. 

Austin, Joel Dibble, a.b. 1916, Milton, Gnt. 8 

Beal, Gerald Fessenden, a.b. 1916, Hanover, Fairfax 26 

Beckel, Raymond St. Clair, a.b. 

(Miami Univ.) 1916, Washington Court Houae, 0. 30 Copley St. 

Blattner, George Wayman, a.b. 

(Univ. of Texas) 1915, Sulphur, Okla. Craigie 207 

Bleecker, Robert Boynton, a.b. (Le- 

land Stanford Jr. Univ.) 1916» Pasadena, Cal. Craigie 506 

Brown, William Thayer, ph.b. (Yale 

Univ.) 1916, East Orange, N. J. Winthrop 22 

Bullen, Walter Boardman, a.b. 

(Brown Univ.) 1899, a.m. (ibid.) 

1903, B.D. (Newton Thed. Institute) [Newton Centre 

1904, Newton Centre, 2 Ripley Terrace, 
Burhans, Nathaniel Charles, s.b. 

(I&wa State Coll.) 1916, Burlington, la. 52 Irving St. 

Cadle, Chester Junius, a.b. (Univ. of 
Illinois) 1916, Charleston, III. 44 Brattle St. 

* Haa completed work in Harvard College for the Bachelor's degree. 
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Capron, Wilbur Wintenmith, a.b. 

(Syracuse Univ.) 1916» Wayland, N. F. 60 Oxford St. 

Carroll, Charles Schofield, a.b. (Holy 

Cross CoU.) 1008, a.m. (Clark 

Univ.) 1909, Worcester, 16 Trowbridge St. 

Chaoe, John Derrol, a.b. (Ldand 

Stanford Jr. Univ.) 1915, San Jose, Col. 62 Irving St. 

Chandler, Hazen Atherton, a.b. (Am- 

herst CoU.) 1916, Montpelier, Vt. 5 Linden St. 

Chapman, William Ray, a.b. (West 

Virginia Wesleyan Univ.) 1915, 

A.M. (ibid.) 1916, Buckhannon, W. Va. 826 Harvard St. 

Charde, Newell, s.b. (Univ. of Colo- 

rado) 1915, Burlington, Cdo. 94 Presoott St. 

Cheney, Charles Ward, a.b. 1915, Peterboro, N. H. Randolph 18 

Chow, Chi Pang, a.b. (St. John's 

Univ.) 1918, 8.B. (Univ. of Penn^ 

sylvania) 1916, Ningpo, China, 48 Irving St. 

Chow, Tsi-Ei, b.cs. (New York 

Univ.) 1916, Peking, China, 12 Summer St. 

Cobum, Augustus, Jr., a.b. (Wabash 

CoU.) 1916, Indianapolis, Ind. 86 Ash St. 

Cogswell, Franklin, a.b. (Pomona 

CoU.) 1916, Pomona, Cal. • Hollis? 

Cohen, William, 8.B. 1915, a.m. 

1916, Boston, 18 Poplar St., Boston 

Colton, Edwin Miller, a.b. (Ohio 

Wedeyan Univ.) 1916, BeU^oniaine, 0. 11 Meilen St. 

Condon, Guy Berwyn, a.b. (Univ. of 

Maine) 1916, So. Penobscot, Me. 40 KirkUnd St. 

Craig, Maynard, a.b. (Ohio Wesleyan 

Univ.) 1916, Washington Court House, 0. 11 Meilen St. 

Cudd, Robert Leonard, a.b. (Wofford 

CoU.) 1916, Spartanburg, S. C. 15 Sumner R'd 

Cunningham, Robert Larmour, a.b. 

(Olivet CoU.) 1916, Marshall, Mich. 54t Garden St. 

Davidson, Lawrence Loeb, s.b. (Dart- 

mouth CoU.) 1916, Sioux City, la. Westmorly 24 

Dildine, Paul LeRoy, a.b. (Miami . 

Univ.) 1914, New Watetford, 0. 16 Trowbridge St. 

Donnan, Edmund Arthur, a.b. 

(Washington and Jefferson CoU.) 

1916, Washington, Pa. Craigie 206 
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Donovan, Patrick Joseph, a.b. (Bo*- 

Urn CoU.) 1016, Roxbury, 11 Leon St., Box. 

Durkin, Emmet James, a.b. (Univ. of 

California) 1016, Spokane, Wash. 54 Dunster St. 

Edmiston, Francis Marion, a.b. 

(Ohio State Univ.).19U, Columbus, 0. 40 Kirkland St. 

Elliott* Douglas Alexander, litt.b. 

{Princeton Univ.) 1915, Brookline, 143 Freeman St., B'kline 

Emison, Richard Allen, a.b. {DePauw 

Univ.) 1016, Vincennes, Ind. SO Langdon St. 

Enright, William Fairleigh, a.b. 1916, St. Joseph, Mo. Westmorly 4 

Ewers, Herman D., a.b. (Washburn 

CoU.) 1916, Independence, Kan. 161 Hancock St. 

Flynn, Harold Francis, a.b. (Holy 

Cross CoU.) 1016, Woonsocket, R. I. 1734 Cambridge St. 

Folks, Ray Jessee, a.b. (Kansca 

State Univ.) 1915, Campbell, Mo. 1727 Cambridge St. 

Forney, Louis Gerisch, utt.b. 

{Princeton Univ.) 1916, Cleveland, 0. 4 Story St. 

Foster, Dwight, a.b. 1916, MiUon, Ridgely 4 

Fowler, Herbert Carey, a.b. (JVH- 

liams CoU.) 1916, East Orange, N. J. 1727 Cambridge St. 

Fung, Henry Kien-Tung, a.b. {St. 

John*s Univ.), 1013; a.m. {Prince- 
ton Univ.) 1015, Canton, China, 64 Astor St., Boston 
Garver, Philip Albert, a.b. {Otterbein 

Univ.) 1915, Strasburg, 0. 1746 Cambridge St. 

Garvey, John Joseph, a.b. {Boston 

CoU.) 1016, Cambridge, 445 Main St. 

Gendron, Courtenay Holbrook, a.b. 

1016, Winchester, 22 Calumet R'd, Winchester 

Gerish, Edward Frederick, a.b. {Ohio 

State Univ.) 1015, a.m. (ibid.) 1016, Columbus, 0. 2 Decatur St., Boston 
Glaze, John William, a.b. {Trinity 

CoU.) 1016, Raleigh, N. C. 47 WendeU St. 

Ham, Fred Lemuel, a.b. 1015, Cambridge, 27 Ellery St. 

Hamilton, Lloyd Andrews, a.b. 

{Syracuse Univ.) 1016, Pilt^fiM, 60 Oxford St. 

Hawley, Allen Franklin, a.b. {Po- 

mona CoU.) 1016, San Diego, Col. P. 31 

Head, Alden Fairfield, a.b. {Bouh 

doin CoU.) 1016, Bangor, Me. P. 57 

Hollen, Edwin Stanley, a.b. {Univ. of 

Wisconsin) 1015, Eau Claire, Wis. Dunster 22 
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Horat, Amos Long, a.b. (Univ. of 

Pentuylvania) 1015, Lebanon, Pa. Drayton 21 

Horton, Winter, a.b. {Univ. of Penn- 

sylvama) 1915, Brooklyn, N. Y. 68 Oxford St. 

Hughes, Gerard Hastings, a.b. 1016, Osnpee, N. H. M. 42 

Hughes, John David, a.b. (Holy 

Cross CoU.) 1915, Worcester, 124 Endicott St., Worcester 

HuD, Howard Brainard, a.b. 1016, Bridgeport, Conn. P. 88 

Hunt, Raymond Sailors, 8.b. {North- 
western Univ.) 1016, Kohomo, Ind. 86 Ash St. 
Hunt, William Parmenter, a.b. 1016, Cambridge, 16 Lancaster St. 
Johnson, Wallace Bradley, ph.b. 

{Hamilton Coll.) 1015, New York, N. Y. Winthrop 12 

Jones, Thomas Roy, s.b. {Univ. of 

Kansas) 1018, Arkansas City, Kan. 1727 Cambridge St. 

Kennedy, William Dorsey, a.b. {Wil' 

Hams CoU.) 1916, Cleveland, 0. 84 Prescott St. 

Krauss, William Carl, b.b. {Carthage 

Coll.) 1016, Jonesboro, III. 52 Plympton St. 

Kreimer, Erwin Henry, a.b. 1016, Cincinnati, 0. 2 Holyoke St. 

Lackey, William Edward, a.b. {Univ. 

of Oregon) 1015, Eugene, Ore. 06 Ptescott St. 

Lambeth, John Walter, Jr., a.b. 

{Tnnity CoU.) 1016, ThomasviUe, N. C. 47 Wendell St. 

Levin, Abraham Simeon,* Terre Haute, Ind. 12 Holyoke PI. 

Libby, Malcolm Mark, b.b. in m.e. 

{Worcester Polytechnic Inst.) 1000; 

8.B. in E.B. 1008, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. G. 40 

Little, Arthur Perry, a.b. 1016, St. Johnsbury, Vt. D. 11 

Lothrop, Thomas Addison, a.b. 1016, Cohasset, Ridgely 84 

Loucks, Elton Crocker, a.b. {Univ. of 

Oregon) 1015, Portland, Ore. 8 Sumner R'd 

Love, James Spencer,* Cambridge, 16 Hilliard St. 

McCann, William Webster, a.b. 

{Boies Coll.) 1016, Mechanic Falls, Me. 66 Kirkland St. 

McClamroch, John Charles, a.b. 

{Wabash CoU.) 1016, Frankfort, Ind. 86 Ash St. 

McCorkle, Walter Jefferson, a.b. 

{Park CoU.) 1015, Dallas, Tex. 8 Pine St., Boston 

MacKinnon, Neil Laughlin, a.b. 

{Boston Univ.) 1016, Boston, 128 W. Brookline St., Boston 

* QfMi, completed work in Harvard College for tbe Bachelor'i degree, 
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IfcLain, Frederick Frencb, a.b. 

(Ocddental Coll.) 1916, Pasadena, Col, 67 Hammond St. 

McMichael, David McDill, a.b. 

(MonmouO, Coll.) 1916, Monmouth, III. 841 Wendell St. 

Malone, Wallace Davis* a.b. {Univ. 

of Alabama) 1916, Dothan, Ala. 44 Brattle St. 

Mann, Lawrence Bacon, a.b. 1915, Maiden, 64 Frost St. 

Mendes, Reginald Gordon, a.b. 

(Fardkam Univ.) 1915, New York, N. Y. 1750 Cambridge St. 

Mickey, William Earle, a.b. (Leb- 
anon Valley Coll.) 1916 Harrishurg, Pa. 58 Hammond St. 
Morrison, Alexander, 8.B. {Dart- 
mouth Coll.) 1916, Lynn, 8 Grosvenor P'k, Lynn 
Mudge, James Wiswell, a.b. {Wee- 

leyan Univ.) 1902; LI..B. {Harvard 

Univ.) 1907, Melrose, Wyoming Heights, Melrose 

Murphy, James Benjamin, a.b. {Holy 

Cross CoU.) 1916, Chicopee, 1750 Cambridge St. 

Park, Robert Hodges, a.b. {Amherst 

Coll.) 1916, Taunton, 29 IVospect St., Taunton 

Patterson, Jefferson, a.b. {Yale 

Univ.) 1918; ll.b. {Harvard 

Univ.) 1916, Dayton, 0. Winthrop 9 

Peterson, Frank Seth, a.b. {Boston 

Univ.) 1916, Woods Hole, 75 Westland Ave., Boston 

Peterson, George Baltzer, a.b. {Univ. 

of California) 1916, Belvedere, Cal, W. H. 85 

Pinkham, Willard Bartlett, b.b. 

{Mass. Inst, of Technology) 1915, Roxbury, 88 Wabon St., Roz. 

Potter, George Leonard, ph.b. 

{Hamilton Co2Z.)'l915, LafayeUe, Ind. Winthrop 21 

Preble, Theodore Lunt, a.b. {Univ. of 

California) 1916, Berkeley, Cal. 42 Wendell St. 

Reichmuth, Erwin Ferdinand, a.b. 

{Ripon CoU.) 1916, Ripon, Wis. 42 KirkUnd St. 

Reynolds, Francis Anthony, a.b. 

{Boston Coll.) 1916, Roxbury, 12 Sunnyside St., Roz. 

Richardson, Joel Henry, a.b. {Univ. 

of Oregon) 1910, ll.b. {Harvard 

Univ.) 1913, La Grande, Ore. 96 Pteacott St. 

Riddell, Earl Wilson, s.b. {Penn- 

sylvania StaU CoU.) 1916, Bloomsburg, Pa. 28 Mellen St 
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Rightmire, Edwin, c.e. (Ohio State 

Univ.) 1914. ML Vernon, 0. 66 Kirkland St. 

Ritchey, Herbert Dern, a.b. (Prince- 

km Univ,) 1916, AUoona, Pa. 4 Story St. 

Robinson, Selwyn Aubrey, a.b. 1916, Makaweli Kanai, Hawaii^ 

Hotel Somerset, Boston 
Rogers, John Leonard, a.b. {Boston [Providence, R. I. 

CoU.) 1915, Providence, R. I. 120 Tockwotton St., 

Rosenberg, Louis, a.b. {Univ. of Wie- 

consin) 1916, Miltoaukee, Wis. 81 Everett St. 

Russell, Donald May, 8.b. {Worcester 

Polytechnic Inst.) 1918, b.b. {ibid.) 

1916, Worcester, 54 Garden St. 

Seymour, Clinton Kirby, iiL.B. {Cot^ 

ndl Univ.) 1916, Saginaw, Mich. 856 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Shaulis, Lloyd Lorenzo, a.b. 1915, HoUsopple, Pa. 58 Sacramento St. 
Sheets, Elmer Allen, Jr., utt.b. 

{Princeton Univ.) 1916. Yonkers, N. Y. 4 Story St. 

Sherry, Alden Bradford. a.b. {Cornell 

Univ.) 1916, Troy, N. Y. 88 Holyoke St. 

Simmons, Richard James, a.b. {Univ. 

of Michigan) 1911, ll.b. {ibid.) 

1918, Ann Arbor, Mich. Strathcona 504 

Sippel, Edward Anthony, 8.B. {North- 
western Univ.) 1916, Chicago, lU. Ridgely 44 
Small, Nathan Houston, a.b. {Univ. 

of Maine) 1918, Belfast, Me. 44 Mt. Auburn St. 

Smith, Paul Howard, s.b. {QrinneU 

CoU.) 1915, GrinneU, la. G. 84 

Stacy, Edward Goodell, 8.b. {Colby 

Coll.) 1911, Cambridge, 19 Huron Ave. 

Stoddard, James Leavitt, a.b. 1910, 

M.D. 1914, Northampton, 226 Newbury St. 

Sullivan, Henry Reed, s.b. {Colgate 

Univ.) 1914, Masseva Springs, N.Y. 11 Story St. 

Surkamp, Arthur, a.b. {Univ. of 

Texas) 1918; ll.b. {ibid.) 1914, San Antonio, Tex. W. H. 58 

Tarbill, Von Valjean, s.b. {Ohio Wes- 

leyan Univ.) 1912, Delaware, 0. 18 Mellen St. 

Teasdel, Harold Clyde, a.b. {Univ. of 

Utah) 1915, Sdt Lake City, Utah, 54 Dunster St. 

Tharp, Victor, a.b. {GrinneU CoU.) 

1915, Ottumwa, la. 1582 Mass. Ave. 
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Van Brunt» John Harding, Jr./LL.B. 

iUniv, of Chicago) 1916, SL Joseph, Mo, Ridgdy 64 

Van Voris, John Minard, a.b. (Wes- 

leyanjlniv.. Conn.) 1916, CobleakiU, N, Y. SS Holyoke St. 

Wallace, John McChrystal, a.b. 

{Univ. of Utah) 1916, SaU Lake City, Utah, 54 Dunster St. 

Wardwell, Stanley Howard, a.b. 

1916, Cleveland, 0. Apley S2 

Wei, Tingsheng Shenfu, a.b. 1916, Tang Esien, Honan, China, P. 64 
Whitney, Wilmot,* Newton, 

Winner, Paul Chester, a.b. {Lawrence 

CoU.) 1914, Oseeo, Wis. 

Winsor, Edward Harrison, a.b! 

{Brotm Univ.) 1916, Providence, R. I. 

Wolfe, Louis Ireton, a.b. {Oberlin 

Coll.) 1916, Cambridge, 

Wood, Lester Gravatt, s.b. {Handine 

Univ.) 1916, Ruehmore, Minn. 

Wooldredge, John, a.b. 1916, West Newton, 

Woolley, Vern Clark, s.b. {Utah 

Agricultural Coll.) 1911, Granlsville, Utah, 

Yang, Chien, m.e. {Cornell Univ.) 

1916, Hangchow, China, 362 Harvard St. 



Dunster 42 

P. 55 

12 Sumner R'd 

21 Ellsworth Ave. 

P. 55 

Russell 22 

P. 14 



Unclassified Students 



Carret, Philip Lord,t 
Conn, Warren Hatch,t 
Cook, Roland Miller,t 
Flanagan, Edward Vincent,t 
Jamieson, Arthur Ames,t 
Leland, Frederic Talbot,t 
McDonald, Adrian James,t 
North, Cecil Junior,t 
Sargent, John Albert,! 



Cambridge, 
Aubumdal€, 
Worcester, . 
Newton, 
Poynette, Wis. 
HoUiston, 
Ogdensburg, N. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Westminster, 



S.6 

1727 Cambridge St. 

Randolph 17 

Little 46 

Craigie 207 

M. 11 

T. 66 

S.28 

79 Magazine St. 



* Has completed work in Harvard College for the Bachelor's degree. 

t Lacking not more than one foil course for A.B. degree in Harvard College. 

X Lacks thesis required for degree in Wisconsin University. 
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Special Students 

Adams, Frank Woods * Boston^ 50 Charlesgate East, Boston 

Andrews, George Angell, Gr., U. S. 

Navcd Academy, 191B, Grand Haven, Mich. 11 Stone R'd, Belmont 

Bemheimer, Clement Mayer, Newburyport, 70 Kilby St., Boston 

Blanchard, Charles Barnes, a.b. 

1914, Brookline, Harvard University Press 

Chase, Bmr Linden, a.b. 1913, Niagara FaUs, iV. F. 381 Harvard St. 
Cone, Morris Huntington, a.b. (Dart- 
mouth CoU.) 1913. Hartford, Vt, 84 Prescott St. 
Copeland, Walter Emerson, Brockton, 793 No. Main St., Brockton 
Crane, Russell Day, a.b. 1900 Cambridge, 698 Mass. Ave. 
Crisp, Frederick Graften, Gr., U. S. 

Naval Academy, 1913, Cambridge, 10 Dana St. 

Davis, Theodore Lawrence, b.b.a. 

{Boston Univ.) 1915, Manchester, N. H. 182 Elm St. 

Durkin, Joseph Leonard, Spokane, Wash. 3 Concord Ave. 

Enright, Earl Francis, Gr. U. S. 

Naval Academy, 1913, McCook, Neb. 7 Centre St. 

Faden, Andrew Franklin, a.b. 1905, Swampscott, 

200 Devonshire St., Boston 
Gayhart, Everett LeRoy, Gr., U. S. 

Naval Academy, 1913, Toledo, 0. 10 Dana St. 

Hamilton, James Scott, Allston, 16 Farrington Ave., Allston 

Harding, Frank Cushman, Needham, High Rock St., Needham 

Heald, Frank Albert, Watertoion, 27 Franklin St.. Watertown 

Hedderich, August, Zeugnis der 

Reife of Grossh., Neuer Oymn. zu 

Darmstadt, Brookline, 21 Gibbs St.. B'kline 

Hills, Harold Wedderbum, Lowell, 4 Avon St. 

Hosmer, Joseph Blaine, WirUhrop, 358 Harvard St. 

Keith, William Jackson, Newton, 527 Washington St., Newton 

Lane, Andrew Patrick, Dorchester, 49 Sargent St., Dor. 

Meyer, Alfred Reuben, a.b. 1910, Belnwnt, 504 Concord Ave., Belmont 
Oita, Torao, ll.b. (Law College of 

Tokyo Imperial Univ.) 1909, Tokyo, Japan, 50 St. Paul St., B'kline 

Pottinger, David Thomas, a.b. 1906, 

A.M. 1914, Cambridge, 44 Martin St. 

Prince, Morton Peabody, a.b. 1910, Boston, 458 Beacon St., Boston 

Robinson, Lansing Roberts, AUston, 55 Ashford St., Allston 

Sanders, Martin Franklin, Provo, Utah, 885 Mass. Ave. 
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Searles, Thomas MoUnt, 8.B. {Miss. 

A, and M, CM.) 1909, Gr.. U, S. 

Naval Academy, 1918, AUston, 1384 Commonwealth Ave., Allston 

Sortwell, Alyin Foye, a.b. 1914, Hamilton, 15 State St., Boston 

Sugmioto, Yoshiro, ll.b. (Tokio Im^ 

perial University) 1907, Shidmoka City, Japan, 50 St. Paul St., B*kline 
Takahashi, Gentaro, Otimma-ken, Japan, 8 Druce St., B'kline 

Thomas, Royal Vearl, lL.b. {George- 
town Univ.) 1915 McSotUh, Kan. 8 Hubbard P'k, 
Thompson, Norman Robinson, Newton Centre, 

48 Braeland Ave., Newton Centre 
TiflPany, Charles Howard, Boston, 6 Ashburton PL, Boston 

Wheeler, Frank Walker, a.b. 1916, RochviUe Centre, N.Y. 2 Prescott St. 
Wong, Samuel So, s.b. {St. Lawrence 

Univ.) 1916, Honolulu, Hawaii, 8i Ash St. PI, 

Yeh, Chien Peh, s.b. in b.b. {Purdue 

Univ.) 1916, Shantung, China, 14 Oxford St. 

Zeigler, Samuel Jacob, Jr., Gr., 

U. S. Naval Academy, 1912, Shreveport, La. 10 Avon St. 
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Graduates in 1916 



On CoMBiENCEMENT Dat, June 22, 1916, Degbees were Con- 

FERED AS follows: 

Lawrence Burke Anderson, a.b. (Kanscis SUUe Normal Coll,) 1912. 

Howard Gyde Baldwin, b.b. (Pennsylvania State Coll.) 1014. 

Frederick Earl Bates, a.b. (Lake Forest Cott,) 1914. 

Glenn Alwyn Bowers, a.b. (Colorado CoU.) 1913. 

Thomas Rush Brown, a.b. (Arkansas Coll.) 1914. 

Emory Moran Canright, b.b. (Beloii CoU.) 1914. 

Loy Chang, a.b. 191S. 

Alvin Rudolph Dallmeyer, a.b. (Westminster CoU.) 1914. 

Robert Tenney Davis, a.b. 1914. 

Thomas Aloysius Dowd, a.b. (Holy Cross CoU.) 1914. 

Hardy Haughran Gordon, a.b. (Clark CoU.) 1914. 

Arthur Stanley Harris, a.b. 1914. 

Raymond Head Hatch, s.b. (Colgate CoU.) 1914. 

Edward John Hickey, Jr., a.b. (Univ. of Detroit) 1914. 

Edward Deane Hunton, 8.B. (Univ. of Wyoming) 1911. 

John Woddick Eapples, a.b. (Boston CoU.) 1914. 

George Washington Kassler, litt.b. (Princeton Univ.) 1914. 

Homer Melvin Lackey, a.b. (Univ. of Oregon) 1910. 

Walter Ebfey Lundquist, b.b. (Knox CoU.) 1918. 

Gleed Miller, a.b. (Univ. of Michigan) 1914. ' 

James Bernard Miller, a.b. 1914. 

Wells Boynton Miller, a.b. 1914. 

Thomas Courtney O'Hare, a.b. (Boston CoU.) 1914. 

Arthur Heath Onthank, a.b. 1914. 

Erie Ewart Peacock, a.b. (Univ. of Georgia) 1914. 

Summerfield Griffith Roberts, a.b. (Univ. of Texas) 1914. 

Grundy Lewis Shapard, 8.b. (Polytechnic CoU.) 1918. 

Ih Hsuan Si, a.b. (Univ. of Michigan) 1918. 

John Jopson Spearman, b.b. (Grove City CoU.) 1914. 

Myles Standish, Jr., a.b. (Bowdoin CoU.) 1914. 

Don Lorenzo Stevens, 8.B. (Case School of Applied Science) 1914. 

Norman Taylor Thomas, a.b. (Boston Univ.) 1914. 

Frank Spalding Welsh, a.b. 1915. 

Charles Ernest Young, ph.b. (BuckneU CoU.) 1910. 
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With Distinction 

Henry Hallowell Farquhar, a.b. (JJniv, oj Michigan) 1015. 
Warren Jay Keyes, a.b. {Yale Univ,) 1914. 
William AUen Sleeper, a.b. {Amherst Coll,) 1909. 

Ttie Following were Awarded the May Prizes for 

1916 

Hardy Haughran Gordon, first prize. 
Warren Jay Keyes, second prize. 
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Statistics 

Enrolment 1908-16 Inclusive 





Students Doing 




Total 


States 


Fordgn 


CoUegei 




FuUWork 




Enrol- 


Repre- 


Coun- 


Repre- 


Year 


Istyr. 


2dyr. 


Spedals 


ment 


sented 


tries 


sented 


1908-09 


33 




47 


80 


12 


3 


14 


1909-10 


42 


8 


41 


91 


16 


5 


19 


1910-11 


43 


10 


41 


94 


20 


2 


22 


1911-12 


65 


10 


32 


97 


21 


4 


25 


1912-13 


77 


11 


32 


120 


26 


4 


42 


1913-14 


67 


32 


18 


117 


28 


3 


47 


1914-15 


108 


27 


31 


166 


36 


4 


64 


1915-16 


117 


40 


38 


190 


36 


5 


71 






Registration 1916- 


17 








Graduate Student 








1 






Second-year Students 






50 






First-year 


Students 








133 






Unclassified Students 






9 






Special Students 








39 





Total 



232 



Distribution by States 1916-17 



Alabama 


1 


Ohio 


17 


Arkansas 


2 


Oklahoma 


1 


California 


11 


Oregon 


4 


Colorado 


1 


Pennsylvania 


12 


Connecticut 


3 




3 


Florida 


1 


South Carolina 


1 


Illinois 


6 


Tennessee 


1 


Indiana 


8 


Texas 


3 


Iowa 


4 


Utah 


5 




4 


Vermont 


3 


Louisiana 


1 


Washin^n 
West Vu-ginia 


2 


Maine 


6 


2 




68 


Wisconsin 


8 


Michigan 


4 


Territory of Hawaii 


. 2 


Minnesota 


3 






Missouri 


3 






Nebraska 
North Carolina 


1 
2 


FoBEiGN Countries 




New Hampshire 


3 


China 


7 


New Jersey 


3 


Japan 


4 


New York 


15 


Canada 


2 
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Distribution by Colleges, 1916-17 



Acadia University 1 

Amherst College S 

Arkansas College 2 

Bates College 1 

Beloit College 1 

Boston College 4 

Boston University S 

Bowdoin College S 

Brown University 2 

Carleton College 1 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 1 

Carthage College 1 
Case Sdiool of Applied Science 1 
Catholic University, Washington, 

D.C. 1 
Clark College 1 
Colby Collie 2 
Colgate University 1 
Cornell University 3 
Dartmouth Coll^ 3 
DePauw University 1 
Fordham University 1 
(Georgetown University 1 
Grinnell College 2 
Hamilton College 2 
Hamline College 1 
Harvard University 57 
Holy Cross College 4 
Iowa State University 1 
Kansas State College 1 
Keiogijiku University 1 
Lawrence College 1 
Lebanon Valley College 2 
Leland Standord, Jr. University 5 
Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege 1 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 1 
Miami IJniversity 2 
Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 1 
Newton Theological Institute 1 
New York University 1 
Northwestern University 2 
Oberlin College 2 
Occidental College 1 
Ohio State University 3 



Ohio Wesleyan University 3 

Olivet College 1 

Otterbein University 1 

Park College 1 

Pennsylvania State College 2 

Pomona Collie 4 

Princeton University 10 

Purdue University 2 

Ripon College 1 

St John's University, China 2 

St John's University, Ohio 1 

St. Lawrence University 1 

Syracuse University 2 

Tokio University 2 

Trinity College 2 

United States Naval Academy 6 

University of Alabama 1 

University of California 3 

University of Chicago 1 

University of Colorado 1 

University of Illinois 1 

University of Indiana 1 

University of Kansas 1 

University of Maine 2 

University of Michigan 2 

University of Oregon 3 

University of Pennsylvania 4 

University of Texas 3 

University of Utah 2 

University of West Virginia 1 

University of Wisconsin 5 

Utah Agricultural College 1 

Wabash Coll^ 3 

Washburn Coflege 2 
Washington and Jefferson College 2 

Wesleyan University, Conn. 2 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 1 

Williams College 3 

Wofford College 1 

Worcester Polytechnic College 3 

Yale University 3 

Total 223 
ToUd number College Qraduaies 213 
ToUd number of Colleges repre- 
sented 84 
Counted more than once 8 
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